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educative forces society are just beginning 
conscious themselves. The first faint 
glimmering the tremendous power they are 
some day the process molding man 
into new species has appeared the horizon 
the teacher’s vision. That faint glimmering 
does not presage the coming night but the 

harbinger beautiful dawn whose midday 
splendor the future human eye can Dim 
the dawn our professional consciousness are already 
groping about earnestly for the pathway that leads upward 
toward the light. The course which gives the greatest promise 

guiding into the larger day the pathway which, 
through the development habit, established among the 
cells and fibers our nervous system. impossible 
exaggerate the importance habit formation. The greatest 
living American psychologists has said: ‘‘All our life, 
far has definite form, but mass habits—practical, 
emotional and intellectual—systematically organized for our 
weal woe, and bearing irresistibly toward our des- 
tiny. Ninety-nine hundredths, possibly nine hundred 
ninety-nine thousandths our activity purely automatic 
and habitual, from our rising the morning our lying 

down each night.’’ far own knowledge extends, 
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living authority would give habit formation less prominent 
place the development the race than accorded Mr. 
James. Let quote once more from the same author: 
the young but realize how soon they will become mere 
walking bundles habits they would give more heed their 
conduct while the plastic state. are spinning our own 
fates, good evil, and never undone. Every smallest 
stroke virtue vice leaves its never-so-little 

Such being the importance habit formation, let inquire 
what extent this accepted pedagogical theory recognized 
practice. own investigation the habits pupils con- 
vinces that cruel crimes are being committed the name 
education. Many children have their intellectual and moral 
faculties maimed and crippled for life through the formation 
bad habits the schoolroom. Faulty and inarticulate 
speech serious hindrance the progress young man 
woman, yet frequently happens that the speech pupils 
—even high school graduates—is very defective. The vocal 
organs—lips, teeth, tongue, etc.—have not formed the habit 
taking their proper part vocal utterance. Words and phrases 
are grunted mumbled for sentences; syllables for words; 
letters are grunted mumbled for syllables. talk distinctly 
well-rounded sentences wholly foreign the experience 
many pupils upper and high school grades. Even when 
sentences are used the expression thought they frequently 
escape the lips the speaker much the air escapes from the 
squawker the little boy buys the county fair—there sud- 
den, unmistakable, explosive sound that issues from the inflated 
bag, but this quickly followed collapse the forces and 
reduction the sound itself microscopic proportions. 

Many students who come have never formed the habit 
interpreting language with any degree precision. In- 
structions, oral written, are either carelessly interpreted 
wholly unheeded. Often, when giving answer care- 
fully expressed oral written statement, students make their 
replies fit some preconceived notion, usually vague its 
nature and more less foreign the question given. Natu- 
rally, the answer fully vague the notion the ques- 
tion. The questions teachers and the replies pupils are 
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often incongruous are the conduct Dr. Jekyll and the 
behavior Mr. Hyde. 

The student coming with even small vocabulary that 
really instrument precision conspicuous because 
this exceptional habit. rather the rule than the exception 
that common terms—terms that are indispensible proper 
comprehension subject—are not used all are used 
with but the faintest adumbrations their true meaning. 
Concepts fundamental units are lacking definiteness 
the great nebula the constellation Orion. More than 
one our students has deliberately mapped out the school- 
room floor area less than square yard representation 
his image square rod. The image that another has 
the same unit may correspond more nearly acre, while 
majority the class will probably have vague images more 
less remote from the true conception. bushel may con- 
ceived meal for baby, dinner for army. have 
known student whose concept ton was wholly matter 
volume, and ton coal coincided.in size with his image 
hay. There are high school graduates who cannot 
reduce fraction like 7-16 pure decimal, and find 
student who clearly conceives the thought process involved 
indeed rare exception. Percentage and per cent are, the 
minds most students, synonymous terms. Either one 
represented the phrase, the hundred,’’ which has been 
learned from the text-book. While per cent usually cor- 
rectly associated with the fraction the student stating this 
fact may the same breath state that per cent equivalent 
.25; may even say: per cent equals per 
without having his mental equilibrium disturbed the least. 
Theoretically arithmetic the study par excellence for the 
development the reasoning habit; practically the average 
high school graduate has formed the habit relying faith 
and bad memory for his knowledge the processes arith- 
metic. When asked define arithmetical term, tries 
recall the lingo once heard, possibly knew heart, and 
the usual result that the English language thrown into the 
most uncomfortable contortions. illustration point, 
here statement deliberately written one the most 
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capable students class high school graduates: ‘‘To 
find the least common multiple two more numbers select 
the different factors the greatest number times occurs 
each the Less than per cent the class 
wrote correct statements, and experience has taught that, 
matter how glibly the correct language may recited, the 
recitation more indication that its true meaning 
comprehended than the singing America United States 
senator proof his patriotism. 

Nor find the habits thought any better other 
phases school work. The following statements are all taken 
from written work high school graduates. One student 
gave 4,000 miles the distance from the earth the sun. 
Another gave 6,500 miles, and large number gave answers 
far from the truth that evident that this fundamental unit 
which determines the earth’s relative position the solar sys- 
tem and the universe has never been seriously contemplated, 
not mention its never having been properly conceived. One 
student gave the population the United States 372,900, and 
another gave 30,000,000,000. One pupil with high school 
training, though not graduate, gave the following popula- 
tions: Wisconsin, 3,006,507; Milwaukee, 52,528,402; United 
States, 987,564,879; Chicago, 52,722,596. the same written 
test another pupil gave the populations follows: Wisconsin, 
23,000; Milwaukee, 1,000; Chicago, 5,000; France, 5,000; 
China, 4,000. education should develop the habit 
exercising when have then what 
shall call the process which produces such habits are 
here indicated? 

These illustrations might continued indefinitely, but the 
limits paper will not permit further enumeration. Every 
experienced teacher will able supplement the list. Before 
attempting discuss the significance these products 
education, let call mind the fact that thought and lan- 
guage are inseparably linked. The habit dealing with 
vague and partly formed conceptions gives rise language 
that equally vague and ill-formed. Language turn reacts 
powerfully upon our mental processes. Slovenly and careless 
expression but the outward manifestation slovenly and 
careless habits thinking. 
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These habits indicate that the mind the pupil has become 
accustomed accept whatever written spoken those 
authority, matter how deficient intellect the authority 
may be. That the habit testing truth inner sense 
its fitness not common shown the questions regarding 
their work which are frequently asked our pupils. this 
the way you want this?’’ wonder this the 
way she—the teacher—wants put this wish 
knew just how he—the instructor—wants this done.’’ are 
all familiar with statements like these. rare indeed heara 
student say, even for him think: ‘‘I know this right. 
have tested each step the process. may not the 
form teacher regards best, but each statement expresses 
thought that clear me, and feel certain that the lan- 
guage concise and correct.’’ And yet, other attitude 
the part the pupil can lead his education. Only through 
self-activity does the child become educated, and self- 
active the pupil must form the habit testing each proposition 
inmost center all where truth 

Before attempt find the remedy for the evils suggested 
let seek understand the difficulties involved habit for- 
analogous experiment once saw performed. leaden 
ball 500 pounds was suspended wire 100 feet long. 
The purpose the experiment was set this huge pendulum 
into vibration means fine silk thread. Great care was 
necessary prevent the breaking the frail thread, yet 
skillful was the hand that operated that each small impulse 
was given the psychological moment when its force would 
added the slightest tendency the great weight move, 
and ere long the heavy ball was swinging freely and fro. 
The experimenter had mind somewhat delicate purpose 
realized. his practical efforts accomplish his object, 
eye and hand were extremely sensitive, and selected with 
unerring judgment the moment when the tiny force new 
impulse would give added momentum that produced the 
preceding one. evident that the greatest skill was needed 
the very beginning the experiment. When once tendency 
vibrate particular plane had been established less 
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skilled hand might have been able continue the development 
the motion expertly begun. Thus the develop- 
ment habit the child, far greater skill needed 
here than the experiment with the pendulum. the educa- 
tion the child, the experiment, the first steps require 
the greatest professional skill. This recognized theory 
but not practice. When what harmonizes with what 
believe, the most thorough professional training will pos- 
sessed the teachers kindergarten and primary grades. 

The need such professional training for teachers the 
elementary grades keenly felt skilled superintendents 
they see the enormous waste that results from the bad habits 
formed during the first years school. These superintendents 
recognize that the girl fourteen who her feeble utterance 
scarcely moves lips, teeth tongue, and can understood only 
when what she about say already known the listener, 
handicapped her purpose become téacher that only the. 
most heroic efforts can make her factor the race for the, 
more desirable positions. The first week’s experience with 
that girl the primary grade would have created the mind 
the truly professional teacher ideal what her pupil’s 
speech might become, and awakened determination that what 
might become that should some day be. recognize 
the exact moment when the child’s impulse speak more 
distinct and .audible tones strongest, and then provide 
repeated opportunity for its expression; give this pupil 
occasional glimpse the attractive goal that can reached 
only through his own efforts; give this glimpse the psy- 
chological moment when will contribute most the forma- 
tion the desired habit—such teaching requires high degree 
professional skill. 

who would help human nature realize its possibilities 
must through the formation habits the period 
childhood. must have the artist’s vision the product 
his handiwork even before beginning the labor through which 
his ideal realized. must have judgment high 
order determine which tendencies the child will lead 
the formation desirable habits and which undesirable 
ones. And finally, who would properly mold the life 
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the child must cling tenaciously the ideal into which 
seeks fashion that life, and keenly alert make each act 
the process contribute its realization. Wonderful 
the skill which transforms the habits existing plant life and 
through such transformation produces new varieties and even 
new species, the skill required transform the human plant 
necessarily higher order. few years ago prominent 
newspaper correspondent visited Luther Burbank for the pur- 
pose writing account his methods producing new 
plant forms. the course the visit was shown large 
pile magnificent plants which had just been consigned 
the rubbish heap for destruction. Mr. Burbank might have 
sold these plants for many thousands dollars had wished 
so; but, much needed the money further his 
valuable work, was unwilling permit single plant 
live and multiply unless conformed the type which his 
creative genius had conceived the goal. Luther Burbank 
possesses the elements great teacher. has vision—his 
constructive the possibilities the life 
shaping. possesses the rare judgment which needed 
each moment his daily work selecting only such tenden- 
cies will develop into his ideal. And has the persistence 
that permits neither lowering his ideal, nor lessening 
his vigilance the selection plant habits. For Mr. Bur- 
bank leave the first stages the development new 
variety plant life unskilled labor, and content himself 
with working upon the product that comes from these unskilled 
hands would indeed absurd. is, however, more 
absurd than the practice that prevails to-day the education 
the child. leave the formation the habits thought 
and expression our children—habits which determine more 
than ninety-nine hundredths all they will ever think and 
—to leave this greatest all service unskilled hands 
destructive the very purpose universal education. 

would not true the fundamental principle which 
this discussion based blame the teachers the 
elementary grades for existing conditions. are simply 
dealing with the fact that malpractice the first 
school fraught with far more serious consequences than 
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malpractice the higher grades. The responsibility for exist- 
ing conditions and their correction rests not primarily with 
the teachers the elementary grades, but with superin- 
tendents, and with all schools whose mission train these 
teachers. business education need ‘‘Captains 
need leaders with constructive imagination; 
who have vision the marvelous possibilities the teacher’s 
service; who have abiding faith the verity and worth 
those visions; who understand that the realization their 
ideals the most important steps—the steps requiring the most 
expert skill—are those first steps that are taken during the 
most plastic stage the child’s life; who appreciate that the 
development such skill cannot attempted until broad 
and thorough academic training has been provided—academic 
training that must not less than represented good 
four-year high school course; and need leaders who 


equal temper heroic hearts,—strong will 
strive, seek find, and not 


That are need such leaders evident will but 
examine the educational ideals the professional training 
teachers they are represented some the recent laws 
passed country. arguments favor such 
makeshift legislation—that entering wedge, that 
the best can get and that its acceptance means little more 
next time—remind the man who was need pair 
trousers and, being too poor buy them, accepted small 
patch cloth which kind neighbor proffered nucleus 
for the construction the desired garment. Other neighbors 
began contribute patches various kinds and hues, and 
time the trousers were completed. Should continue 
build our educational structure the patchwork manner that 
has characterized some its past stages the result will be, not 
vision compel admiration, but sight that repels. 

recent issue one the current magazines one our 
number claims that all teachers hate their work, and that they 
are ashamed their profession. doubt there are teachers 
who would more content one among the thousands 
laborers modern shoe factory, and day after day operate 
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machine that year and year out can only the same frac- 
tional part the work single shoe. There are 
others who would happier foremen night shifts 
mines than teachers serving the searchlight public 
opinion. more than likely that there are men who would 
glad give their positions supervisors the process 
making citizens and assume the responsibilities supervis- 
ing the process making coats and trousers. doubt there 
are men prominent educational positions whose hearts are 
filled with the dread losing their places that they would 
happy drop into service requiring less heroic effort. True, 
great difficulties and dangers beset the educational leader 
to-day. beast the jungle walks among purring, 
stalking and devouring. His feet are well padded, but the 
claws are there ready for service. lurks unsuspected 
places, and seizes his prey when least protected. But these 
very conditions call appealingly for the captain, and the heroic 
nature responds joyfully. 
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CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS, NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


problem teaching English literature 
pupils the secondary schools not con- 
sidered easy task. approach the work 
with the misconception that need fraught 
with little effort anxiety sure method 
steering directly toward disaster. But say 
that difficult, and urge that demands 
painstaking labor, not Rather 
because these inherent hindrances can assert that 
supremely interesting, and that the task can made yield 
genuine pleasure and constant enlightenment. discuss 
general way how joyful and intelligent interest may made 
pervade the difficult task teaching English literature 
pupils high school age the object this paper. This 
discussion will adequate only when, together, have 
answered the general query, ‘‘What are the essential principles 
which should guide instruction English literature?’’ 
this query there are two general replies, and each reply will 
allow detailed comment. 

The pupil must made apprehend the objective mean- 
ing the message. 

II. must made comprehend the subjective mean- 
ing the message. 

saying that the pupil must made apprehend the 
objective significance the message, mean simply and solely 
that must understand the message the text; must see 
what facts the writer trying impart; must translate into 
mental concepts these arbitrary signs which call words. 

this,’’ the inexperienced teacher may say, ‘‘Why, this 
easy; the pupil can pronounce these words, and can 
pronounce them, surely the words instinctively carry with their 
pronunciation the intended meaning’’ But could that inex- 
perienced teacher have photograph the mental picture 


From How Teach English Classics Charles Swain Thomas, River- 
side Literature Series. Paper, cents. Copyright 1910 Houghton 
Mifflin Company. All rights reserved. The substance this paper, with 
only slight changes phrasing, was read before the English Round Table 
the National Educational Association its meeting Boston, July, 1910. 
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which selected bit literature has imprinted upon the 
several minds the pupils before him, would appalled. 
And the most appalling feature the situation would not 


the array false concepts, but would the array hazy 


concepts; or, many cases, the absolute lack any concept 
whatever. Let play longer with this photographic 
trope. This inexperienced teacher literature much like 
the very amateur photographer. Our neophyte artist has read 
his book instructions carefully; now thinks knows the 
mechanism his instrument, and takes out into the land- 
scape, sets his tripod, and fires his several shots. 
thing apparently works well, and goes his dark room 
high expectancy. thinks knows what each plate will 
reveal. eagerly anticipates the beautiful cloud effects 
plate number one; the lights and shadows that the willows cast 
beautiful intermingling over the brooklet plate number 
two; and the splendid contour the tree-bestrewn-and rock- 
laden mountain plate number three. But alas! under the 
weird light his ruby lamp the new chemicals their dish 
shining japan reveal such aesthetic delights. The outlines 
refuse stand out bold relief; rude blotches mar the cumu- 
lus clouds; the willows are.covered with spiteful air-globules 
varied diameters; the mountain dismal dead blank. 
And the ambitious artist, when leaves the dark room, goes 
sadly the library, picks his Coleridge, and wearily sits 
down read that splendid definition dejection:— 
grief without pang, void, dark, and drear, 
stifled, drowsy, unimpassioned grief, 


Which finds natural outlet, relief, 
word, sigh, tear. 


Our photographic figure, however, does not walk all 
fours. The tyro English teaching not effectively 
saddened; for he, working with sensitive minds rather than 
with sensitive plates, has such positive and enlightening 
way knowing his failure. Accordingly too often 
content ahead, until finally some hook crook 
rudely shaken into the conviction that his inane teaching 
the pupils are having all their literary nerves devitalized. 
Instead these neurones being set a-tingle the suggested 
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falling fair. Madeline’s fair breast the 
the moonlit church—instead brilliant re-creating 
notes the pealing organ and the full-voiced choir 
which dissolved the devotee melancholy into ecstasies and 
brought all heaven before his eyes—instead these highly 
desirable and complacently assumed conceptions, 
‘alas! dim and misty grayness shadowing all. Not every 
case, let hasten say. who have taught have had the 
pleasure hearing the voice tremble and seeing 
the eye glisten its appreciation sensitive effects, and those 
moments have thanked the gods—and not amiss—that they 
had allowed play part leading young companion 
plane where his horizon beauty was suddenly and richly 
expanded, and then glance toward the stolid and the un- 
aroused, our thanks retreat seek the ebon shades dark 
Cimmerian desert. 

But merely point out defects teaching not erad- 
icate them. The physician after has made his diagnosis 
must try effect What, may ask, the cure for 
frowsy habits reading? How can the amateur teacher 
English become professional expert? 

The teacher must first convince his slipshod readers that 
their reading slipshod. must make them realize that 
true reading involves the re-creation the reader’s mind and 
the essential concepts and the essential emotions 
which dictated the master’s writing. The mere mechanical 


pronunciation words end itself this true reader will 


gradually learn spurn; the revisualizing concepts and the 
revitalizing emotions will learn instinctively demand. 
Along with this will come the conviction that literature cannot 
effectively studied while the pupil reclines soporific 
couch, lolls luxuriously Morris chair. For most 
the study literature demands the posture straight-backed 
stool. But what specific pedagogical effort will establish the 
that words must vitalized, that sentences and 
paragraphs must transfused with the glory and the strength 
imagination? 

mere device try this: Read your pupils—or have the 
read themselves—a stanza poetry, paragraph 
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prose; then immediately demand that books closed. 
Open fusilade questions, What pictures, class, have you 
your mind? What senses are appealed to? Sight? Sound? 
Feeling? Odor? Taste? there any sensation movement? 


this upward? Downward? Straightforward? 


Zigzag? Winding? Are there any words which refuse 
yield definite meaning? so, why? What the strongest 
appeal made your imagination? 


Let’s take concrete case from Tennyson’s Passing 
Arthur, and see what sort questions and comments will. 


create concepts, vivify language and arouse emotions. 


Then saw they how there hove dusky barge, 

Dark funeral scarf from stem stern, 

Beneath them; and descending they were ware 

That all the decks were dense with stately forms, 
Black-stoled, black-hooded, like dream—by these 
Three queens with crowns gold—and from them rose 
cry that the tingling stars, 
And, were one voice, agony 

lamentation, like wind that shrills 

All night waste land, where one comes, 

hath come, since the making the world. 
Then murmur’d Arthur, the 
the barge they came. There those three queens 
Put forth their hands, and took the King, and wept. 
But she that rose the tallest them all 

And fairest laid his head upon her lap, 

And loosed the shatter’d casque, and chafed his hands, 
And call’d him his name, complaining loud, 

And dropping bitter tears against brow 

Striped with dark blood; for all his face was white 
And colorless, and like the wither’d moon 

Smote the fresh beam the springing east 

And all his greaves and cuisses dash’d with drops 

onset; and the light and lustrous curls— 

That made his forehead like rising sun 

High from the dais-throne—were parch’d with dust, 
Or, clotted into points and hanging loose, 

Mixt with the knightly growth that fringed his lips. 
like shatter’d column lay the King; 

Not like that Arthur who, with lance rest, 

From spur plume star tournament, 

Shot thro’ the lists Camelot, and charged 

Before the eyes ladies and kings.* 


Poems Tennyson, Cambridge Edition, 448, lines 361-393. 
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Immediately after the passage read let all books closed. 
Some pupil may first called upon describe the picture 
which was Tennyson’s mind. Omitted details may then 
supplied the class. perhaps the teacher will prefer 
test the pupils asking questions that will once bring out 
certain details. Such, for example, the following—many 
them extremely 

What color the barge? Where are Arthur and 
when the barge comes up? What your idea these 
stoled, figures? What gender are they? What 
the significance the phrase dream’’? What 
the antecedent the phrase, ‘‘and from them rosea 
Can your imagination re-create this sound? Concen- 
trate your mind the phrase, ‘‘shivered the tingling 
Read the next lines carefully and see your idea the cry 
changed. How you imagine Arthur taken the barge? 
Why did the queens weep? How you suppose the casque 
was unloosed? What senses are appealed the expression, 
chafed his hands’’? Why the epithet used 
describe the blood? Why not What simile helps 
intensify our conception the whiteness Arthur’s face? 
all his greaves and cuisses dash’d with drops 
—explain each detail the sentence after imagining the whole. 
How did the lustrous make his forehead like 
rising sun high from the dais-throne? Get the full significance 
the words into you know the meaning 
the expression, ‘‘lance Study the contrast between 
the appearance Arthur lies upon the barge, and 
formerly appeared the tournaments. Now reread the pas- 
sage. Doesn’t seem more definite, more vivid, more pulsating 
than did first reading? the details not stand out 
clearer outline? Don’t you see the figures definite personal- 
ities? Don’t you hear the sounds which rang inTennyson’s 
ears when wrote the passage? 

You will from these questions readily perceive that the 
design generate the mind the reader the essential 
picture which was the poet’s mind. other words, the 
questions emphasize the value re-creating the sensory image 
—the concrete images which appeal the five senses. 
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Now must remember that the concrete image the basis 
all sensory imagery, for sensory imagery means simply and 
solely the concrete impressions that strike the senses,—sight, 
hearing, feeling, smell and taste. When remember that 
originally all language was pictorial, and that the modern 
civilized child cares little for the unillustrated book, and that 
even who are more mature smile approvingly when learn 
that the lecture are attend illuminated with the 
stereopticon—when remember all this, begin have 
idea what important part these concrete, 
play our daily life. 

When apply our study sensory imagery the interpre- 
tation literature, means that are not getting the exact 
picture that was the author’s mind unless know the exact 
details—real imaginary—that were the author’s mind. 
Now for the purposes sympathetic reading course 
not necessary that the exact image originally the poet’s mind 
re-created—the essential thing that the reader study the 
particular passage reading with the idea securing 
nearly possible the writer’s point view. Then the 
proper arrangement and massing details, the alert, sensitive 
reader—providing his experience sufficient—can create the 
adequate image and come into proper sympathy with the 
author. 

But all our. teaching are too prone forget that the 
experience our pupils severely limited. The trouble with 
them and with ourselves just this—we have not seen enough. 
have seen enough, have not observed closely 


high school came this passage Milton’s 
And he, friar’s lantern led, 
Tells how the drudging goblin sweat 
earn his duly set, 
When one night, ere glimpse morn, 
His shadowy flail had threshed the corn 
That ten day-labourers could not end. 


When the class was questioned concerning the line, ‘‘His 
shadowy flail had threshed the developed that only 
four class twenty-six had any definite idea the picture 
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that must have been the poet’s mind, most them having 
never seen flail nor threshing floor. not mention this 


surprising incident; mention because worth while 


remember constantly that the experience the city child 
widely different from the experience the country child, and 
that the spirit the present generation varies decidedly from 
that our grandfathers. 

The solution here, believe, the same the realm 
practical ethics—the instillment the individual mind the 
necessity wise unselfishness, the partial effacement the 
individual egoism—a liberal catholicism. Applying the dictum 
ourselves readers, must learn feel how extremely 
narrow has been the experience which has come each one 
us. may have never seen the magnolia’s bloom nor heard 
the ominous soughing the whispering pines; have never 
been the equator where darkness comes single stride 
when the sun’s rim dips. But reading imagery that com- 
prehends unexperienced phenomena, project ourselves 
the direction the poet’s thought, and sensitively adjust our 
vision his, can, without sharing his exact experience, 
enter sympathetically into his pictures and his sensations. 
this were not Byron never would have popularized for 
English public those opening lines The Bride Abydos 
rich oriental imagery. 

Know the land where the cypress and myrtle 

Are embiems deeds that are done their clime, 
Where the rage the vulture, the love the turtle, 
Now melt into sorrow, now madden crime? 

Know the land the cedar and vine, 

Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine; 
Where the light wings Zephyr, oppress’d with perfume, 
Wax faint o’er the gardens Gul her 
Where the citron and olive are fairest fruit, 

And the voice the nightingale never mute 
Where the tints the earth, and the hues the sky, 
colour though varied, beauty may vie, 

And the purple Ocean deepest dye; 

Where the virgins are soft the roses they twine, 
And all, save the spirit man, divine? 

the clime the East; ’tis the land the Sun— 
Can smile such deeds his children have done? 


Oh! wild the accents lovers’ farewell 
Are the hearts which they bear, and the tales which they tell. 
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Now the details here enumerated may not part the 
reader’s experience, but willingness become catholic, and 
wisely energized projection will make the passage vital. 
This vitality, let insist, cannot adequately secured with- 
out ability re-create these sensory images—these appeals 
the organs sight, hearing, feeling, smelling and tasting. 
Because the visual and the auditory images are common 
literature and because they are graphically seen the pas- 
sages previously quoted from The Passing Arthur and The 
Bride Abydos, need not pause elucidate them further. 
may, however, dwell little while those appeals made 
literature those sense organs lesser note—smell, taste and 
feeling. 

One passage Shakespeare’s—the speech Lady Macbeth 
the sleep-walking scene—is one the best illustrations 
all literature the effective use the sense smell. Ver- 
planck, after mentioning the fact that the more agreeable asso- 
ciations this sense are often used for poetic effect, adds: 
the smell has never been successfully used means 
impressing the imagination with terror, pity any deeper 
emotions, except this dreadful sleep-walking scene the 
guilty Queen, and one parallel scene the Greek drama, 
wildly terrible this. that passage the Agamemnon 
Aeschylus, where the captive prophetess, Cassandra, wrapt 
visionary inspiration, scents first the smell blood, and 
then the vapours the tomb breathing from the palace 
Atrides, ominous his approaching 

example the agreeable sensations odor may 
quote from the King James version Solomon’s Songs; chap. 

this that cometh out the wilderness like pillars 
smoke, perfumed with myrrh and frankincense, with all 

All you will recall the famous scene when Jacob, pretend- 
ing Esau, goes his father; ‘‘and his father Isaac said 
unto him, Come near now and kiss me, son. And 
came near, and kissed him; and smelled the smell his 
raiment, and blessed him, and said, See the smell son 
the smell field which the Lord hath 
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Keats Lamia has this suggestive simile,— 
Like the hid scent unbudded rose, 


and Milton Paradise Lost speaks the 
whose rich trees wept odorous gum and 


will cite one more odor image—this from Shakespeare, 
Henry IV. Hotspur, speaking fop who came him 
the close battle, says,— 

was perfumed like milliner 
And ’twixt his finger and his thumb held 
pouncet-box, which ever and anon 
gave his nose and took away again; 

and still smil’d and talk’d, 
And the soldiers bare dead bodies by, 
called them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 
bring slovenly unhandsome corse 
Betwix’t the wind and his nobility. 


Closely connected with the sense smell the sense 
taste. Milton describing paradise (Book IV, 328ff.) speaks 
Adam and Eve. 


They sat them down; and after more toil 

their sweet gardening labor than sufficed 

recommend cool Zephyr, and make ease 

More easy, wholesome thirst and appetite 

More grateful, their supper-fruits they fell— 
Nectarine fruits, which the compliant boughs 
Yielded them, sidelong they sat recline 

the soft downy bank damasked with flowers. 
The savory pulp they chew, and the rind, 

Still they thirsted, scoop the brimming stream. 


that remarkable conversation between Eve and her tempter, 
the ninth book Paradise Lost, Satan describes his own 
sensations when first came the tree knowledge. 

day, roving the field, chanced 
goodly tree far distant behold, 
Loaden with fruit fairest colors mixed, 
Ruddy and gold. nearer drew gaze; 
When from the boughs savory odor blown, 
Grateful appetite, more pleased sense 
Than smell sweetest fennel, the teats 
ewe goat dropping with milk even, 
Unsucked lamb kid, that tend their play, 
satisfy the sharp desire had 
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tasting those fair apples, resolved 

Not deter; hunger and thirst once, 
Powerful persuaders, quickened the scent 
that alluring fruit urged keen. 
Amid the tree now got, where plenty hung 
Tempting nigh, pluck and eat fill 

spared not; for such pleasure till that hour 
feet fountain never had found. 

Sated length, ere long might perceive 
Strange alteration. 


You will all readily recall that exquisite scene The Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream where the beguiled Titania seeking 
administer the wants her adored Bottom, who bears 
the Ass’s head. Listen Titania she urges him name 
his desires. 


Titania. say, sweet Love, what thou desirest eat. 

Bottom. Truly peck provender; could munch your good dry oats. 
Methinks have desire bottle hay; good hay, sweet hay, hath 
fellow. 

Titania. have venturous fairy that will seek 

The squirrel’s hoard, and fetch thee new nuts. 

Bottom. had rather have handful two dried peas. 


Such thoughts these doubtless set the donkey’s salivary 
glands a-working. Let see what Keats’s description the 
actions lover the eve St. Agnes will for 
us. 

And still she slept azure-lidded sleep, 

blanched linen, smooth and lavender’d 

While from forth the closet bro’t heap 

candied apple, quince, and gourd; 
With jellies soother than the creamy curd, 

And lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon 

Manna and dates argosy transferr’d 

From Fez; and spiced dainties, every one, 
From silken Samarcand cedar’d Lebanon. 


When come consideration touch imagery find 
include sensations movement, muscular pressure and 
temperature. The exhilarating movement fast-plying ship, 
the grasp the hand, the sense warmth and cold—all these 
are freely employed literature. Perhaps some cases they 
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have been too freely employed. have friend who has cared 
nothing for Keats since noted the poet’s allusion kisses 
slippery blisses. 

Now among all the touch images literature know none 
that makes more delicately sensuous appeal than the one used 
Rosetti The Blessed Damozel. You will all recall the 
picture the maiden leaning over the bar heaven. this 


-visual image the poet adds details beautifully illustrative 


the tactile sense. 
And still she bowed herself and stooped 
Out the circling charm 
Until her have made 
The bar she leaned warm, 
And the lilies lay asleep 
Upon her bended arm. 


must not assume, however, that the pupil’s apperception 
such sensory images these—their analysis and their label- 
merely enough this arouse the inert, and stimulate the 
curious. many these concepts will course come without 
the teacher’s aid, and must careful that students 
quick insight not satiated with the mere routine analysis. 

There are two three other practices corollary the visu- 
alizing process, which are vital the apprehension the 
objective meaning literature, the pedagogical significance 
which may now briefly examine. 

Among the most valuable these practices English 
teacher may employ the illumination the abstract con- 
crete illustrations. Take, for example, that well-known coup- 
let from Locksley Hall,— 


Love took the harp Life, and smote all the chords with 
Smote the chord Self, that, trembling, past music out sight. 


elaborating the meaning these lines which show the 
power love effacing self, the teacher should draw upon 
the great realm life and story, and tell—or have his students 
tell—of some great sacrifice which mother has made for 
son, wife for husband, sweetheart for her lover. Let 
the narrator bring forward its detailed concreteness that 
splendid immolating spirit Sydney Carton—that greatest 
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all characters the greatest Dickens’s novels. Carton’s 
love for Lucie Mannette was supremely great that would 
not even offer himself marriage, for knew too well that 
his dissolute, impractical nature was ill-suited -to the office 
husband. But bided his time pitiable isolation spirit, 
faithful always that early promise that would willingly 
make any sacrifice keep her, any dear her, safe from 
any evil any peril. And when, that strange and intense 
situation the prison the Conciergerie, when found that 
was possible for him, vicarious sacrifice, liberate the 


husband her whom loved unselfishly, then willingly 


laid down his life order that Charles Darnay might 
saved Lucie and Lucie’s children. With the example 
this sacrifice fresh before us, shall not revert with renewed 
interest the abstraction the poet, and read with keener 
delight the words which concrete example has clarified? Try 
now your own instance you reread the couplet,— 


Love took the harp Life, and smote all the chords with might; 
Smote the chord Self, that, trembling, past music out sight. 


The student should trained see the concreteness the 
midst all abstractions. Or, failing this, should defi- 
nitely recognize the fact that the passage has not yielded its 
message; and ends his study then, should conscious 
his failure—he should not content with dim and hazy 
notions. 

Another valuable means enabling pupil catch the 
objective meaning passage literature through oral 
reading. Oral reading nearly akin those earlier and more 
natural conditions literary communication when bards and 
minstrels were the habitual purveyors literature. Homer 
and Beowulf and the Nibelungenlied were recited long before 
they were crystallized into their present arbitrary forms. Even 
Coleridge’s Christabel was generally known England long 
before was published. And yet school principals recent 
years have sometimes complained because they have discovered 
their teachers reading aloud the classes. And many super- 
intendents employ college graduates teach English without 
thinking question the applicant’s power the oral interpre- 
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tation literature. know some stammerers who are trying 
teach English, but know club-footed masters who 
try give dancing lessons. 

Finally, the message the text—its objective significance— 
cannot understood without understanding the meaning 
words and the references. This conquest will always 
portion the work fraught with great difficulty. are 
progress our education, these words and references will not 
come without physical and mental effort. They often demand 
trip downstairs the dictionary, the encyclopedia. 
Oftentimes they will invoke the reading other literary selec- 
tions. What they most insistently urge intelligent effort 
toward the comprehension their application particular 
case. this often happens that the reference books give 
little aid; must rely upon concentration that will yield its 
natural mental product. 

remember distinctly first experience with the 
lines Lowell’s Cathedral. 


Far through the memory shines happy day, 
Cloudless care; down-shod every sense, 
And simply perfect from its own resource. 


The phrase down-shod proved recalcitrant; meant nothing. 
reread the passage, and still the meaning was obscure. 
fellow-teacher English chanced call upon the midst 
effort, and eagerly sought his aid. After some moments 
intense study admitted that the phrase completely baffled 
him, and reluctantly abandoned the task interpretation. 
When had gone, however, seated myself stiffest- 
backed chair, and centred closest attention upon that defy- 
ing phrase—down-shod every sense. Suddenly the meaning 
flashed itself upon me—shod with feathery down, hence soft 
and yielding,—responsive. And then turned about and 
heaped bitter malediction upon stupidity. have been 
somewhat molified since seeing friends puzzle over the 
phrase, but had learned lesson. this: The meaning 
deserved measure patience and concentration. And this 
lesson should continually teach our pupils. 
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And now together think are agreed one answer 
this query concerning the essential principles which should 
guide our instruction English literature. our first reply— 
the pupil must made apprehend meaning 
the message—we emphasize the importance imaginative 
translation words into concepts. insisting upon the 
definite re-creation those images which appeal sight, 
hearing, feeling, odor and taste, insure sympathetic inter- 
pretation which mere pronunciation words does not neces- 
sarily convey. Aside from questions designed re-create 
these sensory images, insist upon concrete examples 
illustrate the abstract, upon expressive oral reading, and upon 
such conscientious use the dictionary and encyclopedia 
will aid vitalizing the obscure. But necessary the full 
enjoyment and the full comprehension literature there must 
concurrent reaction which the second reply suggests. 

You will recall the phrasing the second reply. The 
reader must comprehend the subjective meaning the mes- 
sage. And just what mean this? mean that there 
shall some appreciable reaction; there must turning 
these literary sensations upon the individual reader. The 
sensation must not volatilize; must re-create; must refer 
itself back the reader’s view life and there recognize its 
contrasts and establish its comparisons. will stimulate the 
personal question and generate the personal comment. will 
arouse such inquiries these—Do believe this? Does 
experience support the view? Just what differences are there 
between the situations described and own situation 
particular occasion? How would have acted such circum- 
stances? May the author’s teaching accepted universally 
true? 

But, some one says, this all selfish, and the function 
literature should altruistic. Let hasten say that the 
wisest altruism usually follows the wisest egoism. under- 
standing self will usually generate knowledge other 
selves. The recognition faults our own person should 
make more readily condone faults other persons; knowl- 
edge our own limitations should make tolerant the 
limitations others. But perhaps can make clearer this 
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notion the subjective influence nature concrete 
illustration. 

What child reading the story Red Riding Hood, for 
example, has stopped with the objective comprehension 
those familiar details? -has course seen clear vision 
the little girl clad her familiar costume going through the 
lonely woods, meeting the big gaunt wolf, listened his hon- 
eyed words and watched his unctuous manner. And few 
minutes later has seen the wolf another guise acting the 
part the grandmother. But not alone the clear vision 
these details that has made this story live the universal 
heart childhood. Each reader who has had his pulse-beat 
quickened this story has consciously unconsciously put 
himself the place Red Riding Hood. The little 
girl’s anticipation delight seeing her grandmother; her 
surprise seeing bed form different from the one which 
she had expected see; the gradually increasing feeling 
fear she realized her danger; and all this culminating 
despair—what reader this old tale has not relived all this 
experience has imagined himself going successively 
through the adventures which befell the little heroine our 
childhood days. 

teachers must ever bear mind the enlargement 
which this subjective view means. means that all these 
images, these pictures the mind, the sensory impressions— 
word, the imaginative concepts—find their basis expe- 
rience. Imagination takes these experiences, enlarges, reduces, 
readjusts, revamps, and out the old emerges the new. 
Oftentimes the spirit passage allows take familiar 
scene—perhaps from our childhood home—and simple 
repeopling recostuming creates the proper effect. way 
illustration let read portion theme written few 
weeks ago one our pupils while were studying The 
the King. The assignment was general character 
—the members the class were asked note any particular 
passages that appealed them and write the thoughts 
that were suggested. quote only part the paper. 

stormy to-night, and spite all efforts the 
dismal howling the wind has crept into mood and left 
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sad and lonely. such humor imagination 
keenest, and read Gareth and Lynette carried from 
present past, and from past present with hardly break. 
The scenes were almost vivid were those when sat 
around the firelight looking into grandmother’s face listen- 
ing her wonderful ‘really, truly, sure-enough’ Indian stories. 


Gareth, showerful spring 
Stared the spate. 


There nothing that can have quite the same effect upon 
looking the Ohio when flooded. see that mass 
water boiling, bubbling, seething, swirling eddies and 
currents, sweeping everything before it, and realize that 
earthly power can turn back, stirs very soul. 
not strange that Gareth had such thoughts did 

When the student who wrote that paragraph read class 
next morning was not necessary for ask her the mean- 
ing the word She knew it, and she knew not 
merely isolated intellectual fact; she had fancy trans- 
ferred her experience Arthur’s realm, and for the moment 
she was linking her personality with the gallant Gareth 
looked down upon the flood. 

just such experiences this which make the subjective 
message vital. Whether this message the form 
story, essay poem, the method the same. The objective 
message the writer interpreted, vivified and reformed 
the subjective mind the reader. The struggle the char- 
acter are the reader’s struggles, and all the victories and the 
defeats are thus vicariously shared Sympathy generated, 
and views life enlarged, and the reader begins feel his 
kinship with the universal heart mankind. 

May add conclusion that assume that apparent 
all that the comprehension the objective and the subjective 


meanings literature not ordinary life distinctly differ- 


entiated? supposed that they would, under all 
conditions, mutually exclusive. merely for purposes 
analysis and intelligent apperception that consider them 
separately. are understand that the great province 
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literature the interpretation life. The literary sensation 
will produce upon each mind which receives slightly differ- 
ent percept, depending upon the fabric and the experience 
the receiving individuality. And yet, the general tone and 
temperament human souls have much common that 
there wide gamut general appeal. progress from 
infancy maturity, our tastes our capacities are con- 
stant evolution. teachers must study these changes 
our pupils, offer each progressive period the sort 
literary pabulum which will best secure the existing mental 
grasp and best incite the healthy reach. With growing strength 
and tenser fibre the mental power expands and the varying 
emotions find freer expression. The counterplay life and 
literature grows more interesting, and each becomes helpful 
interpreter the other. Literature reveals its warnings, its 
encouragements, its wisdoms, its humors and its beauties; and 
life absorbs these its ultimate growth and good. 
this great task—this task rich possibilities for the pupil’s 
enrichment—that English teachers have pledged our devo- 
tion. Who there among that will not willing pray 
the prayer which John Milton prayed preparation for his 


great epic? 
Illumine, what low raise and support. 


teaching literature shall make earnest endeavor 
increase the student’s power perceive the objective meaning 
the literary message order that there may come, coinci- 
dent with this, fuller conception the subjective message. 
And all this shall the faith that this expansion in- 
tellect and emotion means the constant expansion character. 
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Japanese Secondary 


SEKIJI NISHIYAMA, PD.M., TOKIO, JAPAN 


middle schools are very similar high 
schools America. The middle schools were 
first defined, the Code Education issued 
1872, institution whose general education 
should given those who had completed the 
elementary school course. the years 1879, 1881 
and 1883 the system gradually improved. 
1884 the department education issued general 
regulations for the middle schools, and finally 1886, the 
imperial ordinance concerning the middle schools was issued, 
which was defined institution designed give such 
instruction necessary prepare pupils either for practical 
professions for admission other higher institutions, and 
they were divided into the following two classes, the ordinary 
middle schools and the higher middle schools. 
Ordinary Middle Schools. 

The ordinary middle schools might established the 
local provinces and Ken. The number these main- 
tained aided out the local taxes was limited one for 
each district Ken; hence the end 1890, the num- 
ber ordinary middle schools established and Ken was 
forty-three, and eleven private establishment all,—the 
total number the pupils amounting 11,554, with over five 
hundred graduates. 

However the advancement our education has gradually 
increased the number schools and pupils well teachers 
the middle school, that now have more than two hun- 
dred and eighty schools with over one hundred thousand pupils. 
The subjects and standard the (ordinary) middle schools have 
been those that were subsequently prescribed the department 
education. The studies consist ethics, Japanese lan- 
guage, Chinese literature, foreign languages (most commonly 
English taught), agriculture, geography, history, mathe- 
matics, natural history, physics, chemistry, writing, drawing, 
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singing and gymnastics. courses study are assigned 
five years (divided under five classes), and the term each 
class being one year. The candidates for admission the 
freshman class must good moral character and sound 
health, twelve years old, and must prove themselves competent 
pursue the course the class which they are admitted. 

Higher Middle Schools. 

The higher middle schools since 1894, were simply called the 
higher school (the Koto Gakko). Before the year 1886, there 
existed only one institution, which well known the 
Daigaku Yobimon (the preparatory school for the university), 
situated the city Tokio,—it was affiliated with the Tokio 
University (the present Tokio Imperial University). However, 
these preparatory courses increased much importance that 
some special instructions were found necessary some 
the individuals desiring pursue the study special 
branches science the universities. For this reason the 
subjects study were directed the year 1900. The hours 
for instruction were laid down. The object was decrease 
the number subjects and increase the number hours 
allotted each subject; orderthat the students’ knowledge 
those subjects might not shallow and incomplete. 

The present number higher schools eight all, situ- 
ated various places Tokio, Kioto, Sendaik Kanazawa, 
Kumamoto, Okayama, Kagoshima and Yamaguchi. They are 
all government establishments except the one Yamaguchi 
which was founded later. 

The courses study are divided into three main sections, 
each course requiring three years. The first section for those 
who wish enter the college law. taught, 
and the subjects instruction are follows: morals, Japanese 
language and Chinese classics, foreign languages (English, 
German and French), history, logic and psychology, principles 
law and economy and gymnastics. the second section 
those who desire enter the college science, the college 
engineering, the course pharmacy the medical coll¢ge 
the college agriculture, are taught, and the subjects in- 
struction included are follows: morals, Japanese language, 
foreign languages, mathematics, physics, chemistry, geology 
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and mineralogy, drawing and gymnastics, The third 
admits candidates who prepare enter the course medicine 
pharmacy the college medicine, and the subjects are 
follows: morals, Japanese language, foreign languages (Eng- 
lish, German French), Latin, mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, zoology and botany and gymnastics. 

The number the officers each higher school more 
than twenty professors, with ten assistant professors and seven 
clerks. the thirty-first March, 1903, the total number 
the officers was recorded three hundred and one all, 
including one hundred and eighty professors, twenty-one 
assistant professors, seventy-five other instructors specially 
appointed temporarily employed, and twenty-five foreign 
teachers,—eleven Germans, nine Englishmen, two Americans, 


two Frenchmen and one Swiss. the other hand the num- 


ber students those higher schools was reported the year 
1901; those who finished the courses the middle schools 
numbered 9,025, which 1,391 were candidates for the higher 
schools. other words the percentage was almost thirty- 
eight. the year 1903, 9,003 graduates from the middle 
schools, 4,447 were candidates for the higher schools, the per- 
centage being forty-nine. Also, 1903, 10,046 graduates, 
4,208 were candidates,—so this percentage shows forty-two. 
The total number the students all the higher schools 
was 4,609, according the investigation made March, 1903; 
and the number their graduates during one year, 1902-1903, 
was reported 856. 

The candidates for admission the first-year class the 
higher schools must least seventeen years age, and 
upright, moral character. Also they must pass competitive 
examination which held once every year each the higher 
schools, and which open only the graduates from the 
middle schools. This competitive examination held the 
same time all the higher schools, and the limited number 
the candidates for each the three sections selected from 
among the well ‘‘passed’’ candidates according the results 
their examinations, and appointed, taking the required num- 
ber among those higher schools. 

The student must pay all his school expenses, and required 
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pay matriculation fee one yen, and tuition fee 
twenty-five yen year. The intellectual education 
these higher schools important. students are 
about twenty years old (the age still important), well fitted 
for the culture their moral character; hence the school pays 
vital attention the cultivation their moral conduct, provid- 
ing within their dormitories (also paying special attention 
their physical development) means gymnastic exercises, 
order produce men sound body, good ethical conduct and 
scholastic behavior. The students are receive two kinds 
privileges, namely, the privilege joining the army one- 
year volunteers, those have middle schools and other 
higher institute colleges, and the graduates the first 
second section are permitted teach the English language 
middle school, normal school girls’ higher school without 
any examination. 
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The Relation Outside Interests Major 
Subjects the High School 


ALICE SINCLAIR BOTKIN, WASHINGTON, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


outside interests mean such activities debat- 
ing and dramatic clubs, school papers, library 
classes, glee and orchestral clubs, athletic asso- 
ciations, cadet battalions, fraternities, dancing 
clubs, etc.,—activities now represented some 
extent every city and nearly every country 
high school, yet not ranked part the curri- 
experienced teacher exclaim the other day, wish could 
teach school that had outside interests—where the school 
subjects were not merely incidental, studied odd times 
studied all, and where everybody was not trying 
captain cadets crack debater runner jumper 
fraternity belle beau!’’ the light the various symptoms 
reaction against outside interests such this restiveness 
the teaching body, the suppression fraternities high 
school authorities, anda growing sentiment 
school athletics, would seem wise inquire: (1) 
reason and justification for this multiplication special 
activities high schools? (2) Are making mistake 
allowing them encroach upon time due major studies? 

The immediate history the rise all these interests 
probably found the high school imitation college 
customs; and the colleges themselves they were natural 
outgrowth the community life which came recognized 
and fostered first, doubt, mild means keeping 
young men out mischief, and later, when the social develop- 
ment the human being came considered important 
his individual development, necessary element 
rounded training. 

for the same reason that high school authorities have 
encouraged these interests. They have had recognize that, 
imitative form they were, they answered real need, 
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and were natural and permanent manifestation. But what 
this need, and how these interests fill it? 

Our modern education takes its aim adjustment the 
individual his environment, material, mental, social, aesthetic 
and religious. have pretty well included our curricula 
those subjects which best concentrate the race experience 
its gradual adjustment the present point; the physical 
and earth sciences for acquaintance with the physical environ- 
ment; literature, civics and political economy for acquaintance 
with the mental environment; biology, history, etc., for the 
study past adjustments; language and mathematics tools 
adjustment; and physiology and psychology for acquaint- 
ance with the self. also try hard make many these 
subjects teach what and teach how and 
teach doing. But there something lacking, and know 
it. The truth that with all our getting ready adjust, 
actual adjustment can only take place finally under something 
the same conditions which the individual live. 
These have hitherto failed supply. And these our ado- 
lescent boys and girls are supplying for themselves the form 
these very activities under discussion. 

Attempts have been made make the elementary school 
simplified epitome life. preaches this doctrine 
his Ethical Principles and School and Child, and his Chicago 
University Elementary School made the practical attempt. 
This has always been the true but apparently esoteric meaning 
the kindergarten,—an institution which meant reproduce 
the natural environment the young child, the home. 
highly successful example this home type kindergarten 
the Pestalozzi-Froebel-Haus Berlin, Germany, formerly 
conducted niece Froebel who was with him Lieben- 
stein. Here the normal boarding school household and the 
children’s daily lunch afford nucleus around which are 
grouped all the activities real home, all which the 
children share. And this school means the child 
most capable stringing together the word command 
row beads, row letters row figures who shines 
pre-eminently, but the child who knows the geography the 
house, its closets and its cupboards; who uses his brain save 
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his heels; who can influence and direct other children and 
keep their good will; who can find out new, good ways 
doing old things; short, the child who, under average and 
often adverse circumstances, shows initiative, constructive 
ability, executive ability and all those other abilities gained not 
from doing what said,’’ but from accomplishing nec- 
essary things under average conditions. 

more less necessary than with young pupils that those 
just ready step into life should exercised the activities 
living—not this case confined the home activities, but 
broadened include typical elements the community life, 
social, political, practical and aesthetic? Shall secondary 
teachers aim turn out the passive, obedient, always-knows- 
the-answer type, proudly able when the right cue given, 
and pathetically failure when life fails supply that cue? 
the theorist with theory, explanation and excuse 
fit any situation, and mastery even the simplest? Shall 
our high schools represent life those academic shades the 
cloister much more conducive fine scholarship? Surely 
our complex social and industrial conditions are going 
demand more and not less alertness and initiative. Not the 
scholar but the typical Yankee, with his ingrained habit 
meeting situations, inaugurating, destroying and reorganiz- 
ing breath, stands better adjusted the present environ- 

Now, the educative means toward effecting this adjustment 
present needs are, the secondary schools, just such activi- 
ties were complained the discouraged teacher sub- 
jects. Each one represents phase living that merely 
described, explained hinted those wonderful and 
important major subjects. And, taken together, they make 
school life the miniature maelstrom actual life that ought 
order constitute any sort adequate preparation 
for the reality. The fraternities and dancing clubs stand 
for society; the dramatic, literary, musical and sketch clubs 
for aesthetics, the business management the school journal, 
high school entertainments, athletic games, the lunch room, and 
on, for business; school elections and debates for the law 
and politics; the cadet battalion for the military interest; read- 
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ing clubs and school paper magazine for literature and 
journalism. 

The boys and girls engaging these avocations have wise 
counsel hand supply them theory fast their practice 
can assimilate it. Here then the laboratory idea carried over 
into all fields. Interesting first-hand evidence might col- 
lected from parents pupils who have profited these activi- 
ties. One business man—a Jew—gladly paid his son’s deficit 
the year book management for the sake the valuable 
apprenticeship business methods which said had 
afforded the boy. Many fond mother grateful the 
decried fraternity dance for supplying her daughter the little 
social adjustment necessary for the latter’s advantageous settle- 
ment life. These things are part life, and the people’s 
college has evolved them naturally only thoroughly 
democratic institution can do. Shall we—not even parents, 
but petrified old pedagogues—do away with them? 

would thus appear that not curtailment but extension 
these interests would the right course, that all pupils 
electing profit any one phase might so. certain 
amount such extension taking one fairly typical 
city high school, participation the literary and business 
activities the school paper enlarged through having each 
the thirty sections represented special reporter and 
special business agent, these all reporting their respective 
staff heads. The debating interest, which has grown involve 
nearly half the school thousand pupils, has its basis 
organization called the House Representatives, one 
being elected popular vote from each section. 
The committee this details members turn for 
Friday afternoon debates, which are followed open informal 
debate any attending. Many orator has discovered him- 
self herself this open discussion. Thus for both the 
and the journalistic organization will seen that 
long apprenticeships discover and prepare fine material for the 
final team and staff representing the school. 

majority the pupils are given some political experience. 
through the election officers the and the various 
class organizations, which are carried parliamentary 
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form, and through the election athletic association officers, 
which involves all holding associate tickets, and conducted 
the strict Australian system. The cadet regiments include 
nearly three fourths the boys; track athletics, baseball and 
football put training majority the boys candidates for 
first teams; while tennis and basket ball organize 
lesser number the girls. The and the ‘‘fourth- 
Christmas plays afford some small opportunity for dra- 
matic skill, which with better facilities could immensely 
extended. Finally the yearly school held for money- 
making purposes, while virtually sacrifices two hours 
school and week’s recreation time, includes the entire 
school and yields innumerable lessons economic, domestic 
and social import. 

deciding that true adjustment present complex social 
conditions demands the qualities alertness and initiative, 
need feel that are sacrificing such other essentials 
thoroughness, grace and finish method (so dear the old 
Greeks), and those far-reaching spiritual ideals not obviously 
vital the scramble for existence? Some these are cer- 
tainly suffering for the moment. Teacher and pupil too 
many cases are conceiving existence scramble. But 
not possible that this all due lack recognition these 
activities integral part the plan, and that study and 


wise regulation would away with the evils while preserving 


the good? not have the boy girl eleven different 
fraternities clubs, the athletic the snob, the super- 
ficial student, the dreadful type; teachers need not 
suffer, they undoubtedly present, authorities will lay 
hold and devise means regulate participation these out- 
side interests, demanding wise election clubs major 
studies with definite restrictions number and kind, creat- 
ing sentiment primary moral responsibility for the voca- 
tion represented the majors, and making these others 
distinctly avocational, and, finally, educating teachers the 
broad outlook and unselfish co-operation necessary make 
minor adjustments. 
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Where Shall Lay the Emphasis 
Teaching Geography? 


R. H. WHITBECK, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN; EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL 
OF GEOGRAPHY 


years ago, was not uncommon thing 
schools make singing exercise the 
geography lesson. have recently seen text- 
book which facts geography were written 
verse and fitted the air familiar songs. 
This did not then seem absurd. Twenty-five 
years ago studied text-book which called 
upon the pupil describe some four five hun- 
dred rivers and creeks, locate scores capes, islands, bays, 
straits, mountain peaks, etc., and well toward two thousand 
cities and towns scattered over the earth. Nor did this seem 
absurd the time. But gradually its absurdity dawned upon 
men, and reform was started. Then the reform movement 
had reformed. Now are that process. are 
seeking sane and practical deciding what teach and 
what emphasize. From the great mass available geo- 
graphical material, must make selection. What shall 
our test deciding what teach and what omit? 

conviction that ought lay the emphasis upon 
those facts which are likely prove most useful the average 
man woman. 

Every educated person supposed possess certain fund 
information about the countries, cities, peoples and indus- 
tries the world: about its great rivers, its mountains and 
plains and deserts. The treatment such topics the prov- 
ince geography. true that good many fundamental 
notions geography may gained observation, under the 
direction good teacher. And the value field and obser- 
vational lessons, the first hand study the home region, 
encouraged. But the practical difficulties—and they are 
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numerous—in the way taking classes into the country out 
into the city anywhere away from the school, are great 
that cannot expect much done large cities. 
That teacher who does much she can commended. 
But the last analysis will found that valuable, yet 
very small, part the pupil’s knowledge geography gained 
can gained observation. 

Some people have emphasized the wisdom making geog- 
raphy more largely rational study; leading pupils reason 
out the facts which they acquire. This, too, ideal worth 
striving for. The older geography came into disrepute because 
ignored the value reasoning. revolution ushered 
the report the Committee Ten was protest against 
the old method and the old subject-matter geography. 
was too largely memory study, too largely book study, too 
largely unthinking study. 

With the zeal characteristic Americans, soon saw 
our error began correct with vengeance. recog- 
nized the faults which the Committee Ten pointed out. 
recognized the calibre the men who made the report, and 
some us—not all—hastened bathe the effulgence the so- 
called new rational geography. 

new text-book came out, apparently modelled along the 
lines recommended the report the Committee. nearly 
can compute it, not less than sixty-five per cent the text 
that book dealt with mathematical and physical geography— 
especially physical. Man and his industries, his trade, his 
cities, his governments and his customs received but scanty 
attention. Highlands and lowlands, slopes, divides, young 
rivers and old rivers, young mountains, mature mountains and 
old mountains, relief maps and wind maps received the 
emphasis. Not colored political map occurred the first 
half the book. The only really good maps were bunched 
the back the book after the tables and pronouncing vocabu- 
lary. They seemed apologize for their presence the book 
all. Yet the book sold fabulous numbers. Going into 
the hands teachers trained the older type geography, 
the book and its new method treatment created little 
confusion. The plain fact is, the book and the type geogra- 
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phy which presented was not adapted elementary pupils. 
There was too much about cold, lifeless physical features, and 
too little about people. The inborn interest children, old 
and young, people,—the people China, Japan, 
Australia,—not the configuration the land, the drainage, 
the details climate. Suffice say that when the revised 
edition this pioneer ‘‘new’’ geography came out, was 
changed The amount emphasis placed upon 
purely physical matters was greatly reduced. Political and 
commercial maps came back into the body the book. Man 
and man’s work claimed greatly increased proportion 
space. The schoolmen the country, backed three 
four million children, had decreed that elementary geogra- 
phy least, the emphasis does not belong the physical side. 
And what scarcely less remarkable, the movement going 
now, this very year, the field high school and college 
geography. exactly the same direction,—away from 
the over-emphasis the physical, and toward greater empha- 
sis the human side. Read the recent report the special 
committee high school geography, presented the 
Denver 1909, and the report similar committee the 
Association American Geographers, presented Boston 
December, 1909. 

The basis geography lies physiography and climate, 
yet those are not the phases emphasized the lower 
schools. order teach the larger effects mountains, for 
example, upon human activities, need not teach the genesis, 
classification geological structure mountains first. 

main contentions thus far are:— 

That however desirable may be, unfortunately not 
practicable teach very much geography observation. 

That reasoning the part pupils, fully they 
reasonably can it, surely desired but only moderately 
possible, because the little people have too small basis 
experience much real reasoning. 

That, after all, most the geography must learned 
from books, maps and pictures; that the memory the faculty 
most largely called into use; that memory perfectly respect- 
able faculty, worthy use and cultivation, despite the disre- 
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pute into which has fallen some quarters. defends 
memorizing mere words without thought. one defends 
parrot work. 

That, granting the fundamental importance the physical 
side geography, nevertheless, knowledge rather more 


That the human side the study the side that most 


appeals children, most useful the affairs after life, 
and entitled the greater emphasis. 

Permit now more specific. would lay considerable 
emphasis upon the use and study maps. become able 
mentally picture map, and its main features, valuable 
acquisition, one the most valuable legacies the geography 


class. this spasm reform that have been 


through, map studies have been little neglected. The high 
schools, normal schools and colleges, while always scolding 
the elementary schools for their numerous shortcomings, are 
better ground than usual when they complain the poor 
knowledge location manifested the recent crops gram- 
mar school graduates. have hesitation saying, how- 
ever, that the upper schools, and particularly the colleges, are 
guilty worse mistakes, and that the whole, the best teach- 
ing America to-day done the elementary schools. Yet, 
should like plead with you lay little more emphasis 
studies location. Map drawing may overdone, yet 
one the very best ways teach some phases geography. 
does tend imprint those mental pictures maps which 
hold useful every educated person. Pupils like 
make maps, especially with colors, and will often much 
extra and voluntary work this kind because does appeal 
them. 

second plea for thoughtful discrimination between 
geographical facts that are fundamental and those that are only 
incidental; plea that teachers shall select few points con- 
nection with country region, points that her judgment tells 
her are consequential, and then emphasize those that they 
will stick. The number such facts is, after all, relatively 
small. But these few facts ought stand out our teaching 
like headlines newspaper. Did you ever think what skill 
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headline writers manifest sorting out the crucial things 
news article, and thus enabling get the general news 
the day simply reading the headings? 

The other evening picked one our best grammar 
school geographies. opened the section Belgium. 
There are one hundred and fourteen different facts given there 
about Belgium. Among hundred well-educated people not 
ten could tell offhand quarter these one hundred and four- 
teen facts. think that nearly every the one hundred 
and fourteen general interest, and worthy place 
school geography, yet not over eighth them deserve 
drilled reviewed. hope that teachers will thoughtfully 
over such section that Belgium, underline the four- 
teen significant facts, and lay the emphasis upon them, letting 
the one hundred interesting but incidental facts drift away into 
the inner chambers the pupil’s memory, where only mere 
residuum will remain. Yet this residuum really makes for 
intelligence. 

Nearly every country has some things that are characteristic, 
very characteristic; Germany’s military system and educa- 
tional system; Holland’s dikes, canals and windmills; Eng- 
land’s wonderful colonial empire, unequaled ocean commerce, 
matchless merchant fleet and navy; the Frenchman’s artistic 
taste manufacturing, etc. Upon these characteristic things 
each country, would lay the emphasis. many cases the 
causes which led such important results are clear, and 
are within the understanding even grammar school children. 
The causal notion the keynote modern geography. The 
almost inevitable tendency teach too many things, and dis- 
criminate too little between big things and little. 

should not care much, for example, about the products 
the commerce Italy, but should care know about its 
famous cities, its ruins and its past. the case Russia, the 
opposite true. There the cities and the past are less impor- 
tant than the struggles the present. Switzerland, 
would emphasize the Alps, their passes, their valleys and the 
spirit liberty and democracy which they breed. Norway, 
would emphasize the wonderful fiords have strongly 
molded the national character from the days the Vikings 
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downward the present; but the other hand, would 
emphasize the achievements the Japanese and the peculiar 
customs, traits and institutions the Chinese. 

should like pupils catch something the spirit 
some the peoples whom they study, and should not 
hesitate now and then wander away little into history 
literature order that pupils might catch glimpse 
splendid spirit some these peoples. The story William 
Tell belongs the geography Switzerland, for takes the 
air the Alps breed the spirit Tell. The story the 
encounter James Fitz James and Roderick Dhu part 
the geography Scotland. There could have been such 
types men had there been highlands and lowlands. 
would make the story Phoebe Cary’s The Leak the Dike 
part the geography lesson Holland; the beautiful story 
little Peter who found the tiny stream trickling down the 
side the dike, knew its fearful meaning and,— 


forces back the weight the sea, 
With the strength his single arm.’’ 


his deed shall sung the cradle, 
And told the child the knee, 
long the dikes Holland, 
Divide the land from the sea.’’ 


not unmindful that things this kind are alluring 
that they easily lead the class away from the more prosy, yet 
absolutely necessary drill upon matters location, commerce, 
industry, etc. The interesting stories are legitimate, yet 
must conceded that they are incidental, rather than funda- 
mental. 

Not long since had class one hundred and twenty-five 
freshmen the university, studying physical geography. Ten 
out one section thirty did not know what longitude is; 
not one the section could give accurately the causes the 
changes the seasons. Many could not tell what country 
such cities Vienna, Naples, Liverpool and Rio Janeiro are. 
Very few indeed the world’s great rivers seemed all 
familiar them. know this the old story, but wonder 
there not remedy. wonder this lack knowledge 
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about larger geographical facts does not part result from 
attempt teach too many facts, the location too many 
places, the names too many rivers. Would not prac- 
ticable select committee which should attempt prepare 
list cities, rivers, mountains, bodies water, which 
ought very thoroughly taught and reviewed until their 
locations are permanently learned; until the pupils come 
know them well that they cannot forget where they are? 
recognize the difficulty securing anything like agreement 
such lists, yet tried such plan one summer Cornell 
University, and got fair approach agreement among the 
members the committee. There were present the geog- 
raphy classes some seventy-five teachers, principals and super- 
intendents from twenty more states; they represented all 
kinds schools. These teachers were divided into com- 
mittees, and each committee was asked decide upon what 
cities the continent assigned are primary importance; 
cities that are important that American school-teacher 
should teach their location rather accurately; teach why they 
are important, and for what they stand world affairs. 
was agreed that city must stand for more than one important 
thing order included the list. Lyons, for example, 
though the leading silk-making city the world, presents 
nothing else than American schoolboy need know, and 
hence would not included. The committees decided upon 
the lists cities and passed them over committee the 
faculty geography.. These men were Prof. Ralph Tarr 
Cornell, Prof. Albert Brigham Colgate University, 
Prof. Charles McMurry, the well-known writer and lecturer 
pedagogy, and instructors Philip Emerson Lynn, Mass., 
Geo. Hubbard, now the Ohio State University, and the 
writer. Two thirds the cities listed the first committees 
failed approval the faculty committee. Any city the 
United States which received two more the six faculty 
votes was listed. Following the list; the numeral after 
name signifies how many the six faculty votes this city 
received 
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The United States (25) 


New York (6) 
-Chicago (6) 
Philadelphia (6) 
St. Louis (6) 

(6) 

Baltimore (2) 

Cleveland (3) 

Buffalo (3) 
Pittsburg (6) 
San Francisco (6) 
-Cincinnati (2) 
New Orleans (6) 
Milwaukee (2) 


Washington (6) 


(6) 
Louisville (2) 
Minneapolis-St. Paul (6) 
Kansas City (2) 
Indianapolis (2) 
Duluth-Superior (5) 
Salt Lake City (3) 
Puget Sound cities (4) 
Scranton-Wilkes-Barre (3) 
Galveston (4) 
Lowell (3) 


foreign city was listed unless received the approval 
least three the six members the faculty. Following are 


the lists:— 


London (6) 
Liverpool-Manchester (6) 
Edinburgh (6) 

Glasgow (6) 

Madrid (4) 

Berlin (6) 

Hamburg (6) 

Vienna (4) 


Bombay (6) 
Calcutta (6) 
Canton (5) 
Pekin-Tien-tsin (6) 


(16) 


Rome (6) 

Naples (3) 

Athens (6) 
Constantinople (6) 
St. Petersburg (6) 
Paris (6) 
Marseilles (3) 
Venice (4) 


Asia (8) 


Hong Kong (5) 
Jerusalem (6) 
Tokio-Yokohama (6) 
Mecca-Medina (3) 


Montreal (6) 
Quebec (5) 
Rio Janeiro (6) 


Buenos Aires (6) 
Havana (6) 
Mexico (6) 


Africa, Australia and Scattered Islands (8) 


Cairo (5) 

Cape Town (5) 
Johannesburg (3) 
Melbourne (4) 


Sydney (3) 
Manila (6) 
Batavia (3) 
Honolulu (6) 
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worthy note that, while the text-books geography 
mention upwards one hundred cities Europe, only sixteen 
are regarded this committee deserving emphasis, and 
only eleven received the endorsement the whole committee. 

understood, course, that this committee would expect 
pupils familiar with the names and approximate locations 
probably twice many more cities. The object any 
such endeavor secure the part pupils more lasting 
knowledge the really fundamental facts elementary geog- 
raphy. know that, order secure this, must able 
place the teacher’s hands syllabus with definite lists 
places, etc., drilled upon, and know, too, that this list 
need not long. The result the deliberations the Cor- 
nell committee show that the list essential cities would 
short. There would ample time teach much besides these 
minimum lists, there ought be, and the freedom and 
individuality the teacher need not sacrificed. 

close this paper with plea for the recognition six 
facts:— 

The need sifting the vast amount geographical 
material which might taught, and the preparation sylla- 
bus which shall outline limited body facts that are likely 
prove most use the average person. 

Such selection material having been made, that both 
teachers and pupils held rigidly responsible for the thorough 
teaching and knowing this body needs, 
and the personal preferences teachers, may guide selecting 
the rest the things taught. 

The value studying maps and making maps, the end 
that clear mental pictures these may impressed and may 
remain, serve their owner thousand times later life. 

The limiting the amount attention given pure 
physiography, and the relating that which taught the 
life-conditions; reduction the list productions, manu- 
factures, exports, etc., usually given text-books. 

The introduction enough the cause-and-effect idea 
create the pupil the habit thinking that behind the facts 
geography always lie the causes, and the same time 
recognition teachers the truth that the grammar school 
age the time for learning facts rather than for groping after 
reasons which only adults can appreciate. 

The wisdom laying emphasis upon those things that are 
most characteristic the country region, rather than fol- 
lowing any stereotyped topical outline for all countries. 
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The Sunday School Curriculum 


WILLIAM RUEDIGER, PH.D., THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


not difficult show that the status relig- 
ious education America not enviable one. 

This true even when granted that moral 
education can carried without specific ref- 
erence religion, and that this now being 
strictly religious matters practically confined 
the home and the Sunday school. The 
efficiency the home this respect not easily gaged, but 
may safely asserted that not high when judged the 
standard systematic education. many homes this matter 
neglected almost entirely and the others seldom takes 
rank higher than incidental instruction. 

The Sunday school, too, leaves much desired the 
matter religious education. has but little social recogni- 
tion, therefore reaching only small percentage our young 
people, and its educational efficiency génerally admitted 
inferior that the public school. The Sunday school 
has benefited scarcely all the advances that have been 
made educational theory and practice within that last cen- 
tury. Its curriculum has been improved but little recent 
years, and incentives and methods instruction are still used 
that have long since been discarded the public school. 

This state affairs the more regretted because 
unnecessary. Educational theory applies the Sunday school 
less than the public school, and what has benefited one 
may benefit the other also. The Sunday school not subject 
one set principles, and the public school another, but 
the two must ultimately controlled the same principles. 
These two types school not occupy different spheres, but 
they are supplementary each other and together form 
organic unity. 

The aim education, which applies all educational influ- 
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ences, may briefly stated the adjustment the members 
the rising generation the life which they are destined 
participate. Education adjusts especially those elements 
life that are characteristically human,—those elements that 
man alone possesses any conspicuous degree. These ele- 
ments are, the objective side, the humanities, the natural 
sciences and philosophy; and the subjective side, refined, 


cultivated and disciplined mind. 


The vast array different subjects that make the 
world knowledge may all grouped into the three classes 
mentioned. The humanities include all those subjects, such 
literature, art and history, that would not exist man did not 
exist upon the earth; the natural sciences include all those sub- 
jects, such physics, chemistry and biology, whose contents 
inhere nature irrespective man; while philosophy, which 
from one point view might classified under the humani- 
ties, concerns itself with the ultimate relations, meanings and 
values the contents both the humanities and the sciences. 

Each these classes must, course, further subdivided 
make them much avail for guidance education, but 
must here content ourselves with the somewhat dogmatic asser- 
tion that liberal education should include the most universal 
elements all three classes. The more that are included the 
better, provided always that they are properly assimilated. 

Now one the most universal elements man’s life the 
religious element. find present every hand. Man 
born with the religious instinct less than born with the 
instincts kind and love his friends. the objective 
side this instinct has prompted the institution the church, 
has contributed large and important element history 
branch knowledge, the basis the most important 
literatures that the world has, and has stimulated man’s 
intellect construct comprehensive systems theology, 
religious philosophy. should classify these topics into 
the threefold division made above, should have place 
theology into the class philosophy, while all the others 
would have classed humanities. 

Under the heads ontology and cosmology, some the 
with which theology deals now studied our 
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college courses philosophy, but all the other topics receive 
only scant, any, attention our entire public school system. 
But order that they may have their proper influence 
humanity, they should studied systematically somewhere. 
Owing the diversity sects the public schools cannot now 
undertake this task, and for anumber reasons, some obvious, 
and others not, the home cannot undertake adequately either. 

The only institution left, therefore, discharge the social 
obligation giving religious education extensive and 
systematic way the church through the Sunday school. 
This obligation important one, for the welfare and sta- 
bility society require not only that people have religious 
convictions, but that they have intelligent religious convictions. 
not sufficient that the religious life practiced the 
church, the home and elsewhere life, important though this 
aspect is, but the practice must backed insight, and 
this insight can obtained only through systematic instruc- 
tion. Spasmodic, haphazard instruction that may acquired 
incidentally odd moments seldom better than none, and 
may worse. 

The Sunday school now doing noble work, but people both 
within and without the church recognize that its influence 
not thorough and far reaching the occasion requires. 
Perhaps the task that falls the Sunday school under Ameri- 
can conditions too big for it, but would rash jump 
that conclusion the present time. the light modern 
educational theory, the Sunday school has not yet found itself. 
has not yet come realize fully what its task and how 
this may most effectively met. 

Before the Sunday school can effectively discharge its edu- 
cational function, the subject-matter with which deals,must 
more adequately curricularized, the school must more 
generally recognized important educational agency, and, 
possible, more time should alloted it. The proper 
recognition the school would probably follow the curricu- 
lum were adequately reformed, and proper social recognition 
would undoubtedly bring its wake ample allotment 
time. any rate, the reform the curriculum the first 
step taken. 
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reforming its curriculum, the Sunday school must follow 
some the general pedagogical principles that are guiding the 
public school. The curriculum the public school planned 
given time, and the subject-matter taught throughout adapted 
the maturity and the previous training the pupils. 
pupil following the course makes gradual but definite progress; 
with the exception necessary reviews, does not cover the 
same ground several times; and when has completed the 
course has fairly rounded knowledge. 

Now from the standpoint educational theory, the 
the Sunday school acquaint the pupil with the 
Bible; teach him the history and geography Palestine 
setting for the origin and development the Bible; instruct 
him briefly the history Christianity, and, the more 
advanced classes, consider with him some the other great 
world religions, and some the fundamental concepts, such 
God and immortality the Christian religion. Each year 
the course should have assigned some definite part 
these subjects, and when the student graduated 
feel that acquainted with the essentials all them. 

The details the course cannot thought out the 
abstract, but they must worked out the practice the 
Sunday school itself. few guiding suggestions may, how- 
ever, offered. would well the first place, divide 
the Sunday school definitely into primary, intermediate, upper 
and high school departments, and, the school large enough, 
have two three classes each department. This would 
make possible adapt the work the maturity the pupils 
and plan the course that all the essential features 
general religious education could included. get the 
complete training, pupil would, naturally, have take the 
whole course. This would take from eight twelve years 
consecutive attendance, but the pupil would making defi- 
nite progress, the motive for attending this length time 
would have been found. 

The work the primary department should modeled 
after the work history and literature that done the 
primary grades the public school. Primary grade methods 
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should generally adopted. Biblical characters and events 


should brought the children story form. Children 


delight listen stories and tell them again, and because 
the method enlists the child’s interest and co-operation, 
highly successful pedagogically. story stays the mind, 
and exerts subtile moral influence that didactic instruction 
cannot rival. the higher primary classes, provision should 
made for letting the children some written work con- 
nection with their lessons. 

The method having the teacher tell the stories the chil- 
dren should measure carried into the intermediate 
grades, but here the chief feature should consist the reading 


study biblical stories, biblical poetry and biblical history 


and geography from specially prepared texts. Especial atten- 
tion should given the study the characters the Old 
Testament, for these have been demonstrated appeal strongly 
the children between the ages nine and twelve years. 
Regular lessons should assigned all these subjects, and 
the lessons should discussed and amplified the class room. 
Maps and apparatus should freely used. Not all the books 
necessary for the children during this period are yet written. 
Much the material for them should taken directly from 
the Bible, but most would probably have especially 
written rewritten. The present lesson leaf system would, 
course, have discarded being pedagogically faulty. 

The upper grades the Sunday school would normally 
include children between the ages twelve and fifteen years. 
This the period early adolescence, which has marked 


characteristics its own that should recognized the’ 


work assigned. All the emotions, including the altruistic and 
the religious, increase greatly activity during this period. 
The child begins feel genuine interest others, even 
those beyond his friends and acquaintances, and desires 
service. This gives him peculiar the study 
the New Testament, and especially for the life Jesus, 
which full inspiration for him. The acts the apostles 
are only less interesting than the life Jesus itself. These 
grades may also include the establishment Chris- 
tianity, period that abounds dramatic and self-sacrificing 
situations. 
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the time the pupil reaches the high school department, 
will have become familiar with the essentials both the 
Old and the New Testaments, and, elementary way, with 
the history and geography Palestine. would not have 
studied all the Bible, first, because there would not have 
been sufficient time, and, second, because not yet 
ciently mature for the comprehension some parts. 

The high school department should outrank all the other 
departments combined the amount biblical and religious 
knowledge that imparted. The student now taking the 
adult point view; the prime his ability acquire 
and organize knowledge, and there nothing, except maturity 
experience, that cannot taught. 

the high school period number classes should 
organized. The various books the Bible should now all 
systematically studied, and their history and significance in- 
vestigated, and there should courses the history Chris- 
tianity, religion, and the fundamental 
concepts the Christian religion. The history Chris- 
tianity now touched here and there the course general 
secular history, but plenty room left for systematic 
course the Sunday school. Students from seventeen 
eighteen twenty-five years age are greatly interested 
the content and significance our religious concepts, and they 
like study and discuss them. need the assistance 
mature and trained minds their zeal understand them. 

phase religious and philosophical inquiry that too much 
neglected for students general the study other religions. 
This study would desirable for number reasons. 
has been said with much truth that person who knows only 
his own language does not know even that, and that person 
can understand his own time and country only contrasting 
his knowledge with that other times and countries. This 
contrast brings home him the characteristic features his 
original knowledge, and without this contrast these features 
would pass quite unnoticed him. What holds true 
edge general, holds true also religious knowledge. The 
exalted nature Christianity can fully appreciated only 
when contrasted with Brahminism, Confucianism, Taoism, 
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The Sunday School Curriculum 


Mohammedism and the rest. Then, too, for cultural purposes, 
well worth while know something these different 
religions. 

quite likely that the curriculum here outlined too 
extensive taught one-hour session Sunday, 
approximately half which time devoted general devo- 
tional exercises. The problem getting more time diffi- 
cult one, but should met. There should time for both 
study and recitation the school, especially for the older 
students. This would require that the very least another 
half hour should added the session. Still more time 
could, course, used advantage, and the suggestion has 
been made that two three hours should taken and that 
this time should extend through, into, the church service.* 
This would require that the members the Sunday school 
excused from the morning preaching service, but the gain 
would accrue religious education, this would justifiable. 


Collins; Educational Review, :280. 
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Examination Questions for Macaulay’s Lays 
Ancient Rome 


MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY 


What the meaning the word used the title 
these poems? What period Roman History indicated the 
word ‘‘ancient’’? 

Give sketch the life the author these poems. 
what different departments literature has contributed? 

what class poetry these Lays ANcIENT 
belong? What are the characteristics this class poetry? Show 
that these poems are excellent examples this class. 

Are these poems regarded genuine examples this 
form poetical composition mere imitations? Give exam- 
ple genuine poem this type. 

From what source Macaulay derive the characters and 
incidents introduced the What Latin author particu- 
lar does follow? what form composition does 
relate the stories? 

What evidently the relation between the stories which are 
the foundation the and real history? 

For what audience the class poetry represented the 
Lays ANCIENT primarily designed? What limitations 
are imposed the poet the character his audience? 

What was the scene the action these poems? 
Where was situated? What was the extent its territory? What 
relations existed, rule, between Rome and its neighbors? 

Locate with reference Rome the Janiculum, Etruria, 
Latium, the Apennines. 

10. Tell the story ‘‘Horatius the Bridge,’’ quoting the 
narration least fifty lines the poem. 

11. What you understand and What 
was the senate? What was the office dictator? 
tribune? 

12. Explain following expressions the lay ‘‘Horatius’’: 
she wolf’s litter, pale augurs, Palatinus, the 
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13. Tell the story ‘‘The Battle Lake Regillus.’’ 

14. From what foreign did the Romans borrow the legend 
the Brethren’’? Where were Lacedaemon, Samothracia, 
Cyrene and Tarentum? What meant ‘‘Adria’s foam’’? 

15. Tell the story ‘‘The Prophecy Under what 
circumstances this supposed have been first recited? 

16. Under what circumstances, related the story, was the 
prophecy originally uttered? 

17. Tell the story Give word picture the 
opening scene the What effect produced giving the 
names and occupations the group around Virginia? 

18. Paraphrase the speech Icilius. effect did produce 
upon the people? 

19. Prophecy Capys,’’ give the word picture 
stanzas 6-9. Explain stanzas 12-14. 

20. What particular emotions, your opinion, are these several 
intended Which one them you consider 
most effective its way? 

21. From information derived from the ‘‘Lays,’’ write short 
sketch Roman character and civilization. 

22. Assign its place the four ‘‘lays’’ studied, each the 
following 


The gods who live forever have fought for Rome 
God send Rome one such other sight, and send there see.” 
And how can man die better than facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes his fathers and the temples his 
Hail! foster child the wondrous nurse! 

son the wondrous sire!” 

23. Describe the metrical and rhyming scheme the four Lays 
ANCIENT considered these questions. 

24. What have you learned the Roman gods from the study 
these ‘‘lays’’? 

25. critic has said, Lays are char- 
acterized ringing stanzas and impetuous movement and action; the 
diction accordance with the theme, varying from the simplicity 
pure the stately and sonorous strains patriotic 
Quote passages illustrating each point this criticism. 
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OYS grammar and high school age are surcharged with sur- 
plus energy which they are prodigal. Many problems arise 
from this fact, which teachers must face they will no. 
The problem discipline centers here. But great deal more than 
the mere questions order also involved. The atmosphere 
the school, the school spirit, the standard work, the right use 
time, the popularity unpopularity principal and teachers, and 
most important all the temper and character the pupils, more 
less closely related this surplus energy and the method its 
direction and expenditure. necessary for wise_teacher 
take this force into consideration planning the work the school 
year for the mariner consider the forces wind and tide 
planning the voyage beginning. Neglect either case 
sure followed delays and losses, not actual shipwreck. 

There are schools where the effort constantly made repress 
this energy. Such schools are loaded down with rules, regulations 
and penalties for their infraction. Much time wasted lecturing 
and scolding, and more spying and worrying. The results this 
plan are deplorable alike from the standpoint the school authori- 
ties and the pupils. Some the worst vices and meanest qualities 
human nature flourish under this system. There could hardly 
worse preparation for citizenship than this. 

the other hand there are schools where the matter ieft 
largely take care itself. The principal takes the position that 
exhibitions hoodlumism. continuous performance 
rough and tumble. The boys back their homes the close 


the day with their clothes torn, their books soiled and defaced, 


and their persons scratched and lame and disfigured. They are 
experts the art know schools this 
kind, whose principals defend their method the ground that 
discourages mollycoddlism and creates strength and manliness. But 
believe they are the wrong. Gentlemanliness includes all the 
good grand elements manliness, and leaves out rowdyism. 
gentleman does not involve the least little bit mollycoddlism. 
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Editorial 127 


certainly better preparation for life taught have 
respect for good order, for the rights others and due amount 
self-respect, than taught that get the world must 
assert self brute force, and with the accompaniments noisy and 
disorderly demonstrations. The public looks the schools grad- 
uate young ladies and young gentlemen who shall polite, unselfish, 
well-mannered without being weak, bashful and self-effacing. 

visited school recently town where both types above 
described can found. stood the window with the master 
when the pupils went onto the playground for recess. They entered 
most heartily into play, groups, each which had its leader. 
Without sacrifice spontaneity everything was orderly. Every 
pupil was having good time. turned the master and asked 
him what would happen four five big fellows should get rough 
with some the smaller boys, jump them and roll them into the 
mud had known happen another school the same town. 
replied that such thing would not tolerated for instant; 
that there were pupil-officers the field who would promptly 
interfere such spirit manifested itself, and, finally unable 
deal with the insubordinates would bring them him. 
added, ‘‘there one who poorly trained unmannerly 
that field have any desire such things.’’ Yet was 
the usual cosmopolitan crowd suburban New England school. 

instantly sensed the masterfulness real master, the best 
sense the word; one who without interference with the real free- 
dom and spontaneity pupils nevertheless had imbued them 
with his own ideals manliness and consideration for others. 
said ourselves those children will graduate with the stuff them 
out which good citizens are made. 


surplus energy referred the above paragraph the 

school athletics, and the so-called 
ground’’ movement. The latter has made splendid growth the 
popular favor the past two three years. There now 
national organization for the development playgrounds every 
part the country; and wise, thoughtful and influential men and 
women are giving the subject close attention, while philanthropists 
are pouring out their gold provide every child, not mention 
grown-up people, with the opportunity for the exercise the play 
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instinct, which one the primal instincts humanity. Sociolo- 
gists have clearly proved the truth the contention that ‘‘all work 
and play makes Jack dull boy,’’ and his father and mother poor 
citizens. movement modern times has been more thoroughly 
the interest the whole people than this. one the first 
great gifts scientific sociology the race, and every teacher should 
study the movement, keep touch with its leaders and directors and 
become the medium for the spread popular understanding and 
appreciation this cause. 

for school athletics this journal stands for sane, hearty, 
enthusiastic development school and inter-school games, baseball, 
football, basket ball, tennis and general athletic ‘‘meets’’ that shall 
non-professional and non-financial, and that shall have thorough 
supervision from the school authorities. The ball field splendid 
training ground for good citizenship,—when properly 
itself and allowed run wild. The truth is, our high school and 
college youth, surcharged with vital energy, and inexperienced 
the great forces, movements, opportunities and dangers life, need 
guidance and restraint and inspiration from the masters and teachers 
who are set over them, and who have had longer experience and 
larger opportunities for estimating remote well immediate con- 
sequences various human acts and motives. The best results 
school life manifest themselves when and where there the one 
hand quick sympathy the part the teachers,—a recognition 
the real issues involved, tactful comradeship and masterful 
leadership that never becomes burdensome; and the other, spirit 
reasonableness and affectionate loyalty the part the pupils 
toward their instructors, and devotion the best ideals school 
life general and ‘‘our school’’ particular. 

These things will not come about themselves any more than 
garden will produce good fruits and lovely flowers without cultiva- 
tion. But any school the weeds can killed out ultimately 
persistent and well-directed effort. 


have received interesting and important circular from 

The National School City League asking give our 
endorsement the school city movement. The ideals the League 
are ably set forth the circular. The general object the school 
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city ‘‘to improve citizenship through training 
The plan the school city, most our readers know, 
organize the children given school into miniature city, with 
the three divisions popular government—legislative, executive and 
judicial. mayor, president city council, judge, city clerk, 
clerk the court, treasurer and other necessary officers are elected 
under the supervision the teachers. The mayor, with the consent 
the council, appoints chief police and four policemen, two 
each sex. The rules and order the school are made and main- 
tained these officers. The school cities several near-by schools 
sometimes unite form state, with governor, lieutenant governor, 
chief justice, legislature, etc. claimed that the children 
that the officers are not for officiousness but for kindly 
service all the This kind school government 
object lesson citizenship, with its various duties, privileges and 
responsibilities; and where well organized and tactfully super- 
have known work exceedingly well. has often 
transformed the spirit given school from one indifference, 
insubordination and disorder into one alertness, docility and well- 
ordered efficiency. But are disposed believe that these results 
are secured only when some one gives the organization great deal 
personal thought, interest and administrative guidance. well- 
managed school city is.admirable and will work wonders. But 
will not run itself without frictions, jealousies, rivalries and train 
evils that unfortunately sometimes manifest themselves real 
city and state governments. The circular referred magnifies the 
possibilities well-administered school city, but says nothing 
about its dangers and how avoid them. think that the pupils 
our grammar and high schools are not sufficiently mature for self- 
government except under some such protective supervision and 
assistance the United States giving the Hawaiians and the 
Filipinos, for instance. either case the ultimate end self- 
government, which the scholastic field might well come the 
colleges the professional schools. But think will found 
necessary administer the school with strong hand 
the primary and secondary schools, there will troubles that 
will outweigh the advantages. 
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STRONG effort being made secure larger appropriations 

for the United States Bureau Education. press 
meeting the Cabinet being held the call the President, 
which estimates for appropriations for the coming year will 
acted upon. Among other items the fate the $75,000 for field 
force under the United States Bureau Education will decided. 
The recent meeting the National Education Association Boston 
passed resolution about this matter 

particular urge that addition the usual appropriations 
the sum $75,000 made available the next session Congress 
for the organization more adequate staff specialists with 
particular reference work the field.’’ 

Similar resolutions endorsing the plan involved the above have 
been adopted the Federation State Teachers’ Associations, 
State Associations Teachers and Superintendents, Civic 
Organizations, Boards Education, Summer Schools, Normal 
Schools, Colleges and Universities. Sixteen hundred persons have 
added their approval. appropriated the money will used for 
staff field specialists, who, consultation with school men will 
investigate such subjects the construction school buildings, 
industrial education, child hygiene, the wider use the school 
plant, etc. The policy the Government has been none too liberal 
its financial provisions for the activities the Bureau Educa- 
tion. Among educators there strong feeling that the time 
ripe for improvement this respect, which shall broaden and 
strengthen until shall expend least much money for the 
improvement and care our children for the development 
improved breeds cattle and swine. 
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The Entrance Requirements Bogy 


AIKEN, MT. HERMON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ROM time time some one, impressed anew with the difficulty 
teaching and the unsatisfactory results often attained, eagerly 
scans the educational landscape for explanation, and fixes the 
college requirements scapegoat well calculated through much 
experience blame. Those terrible requirements insist that 
candidate must know certain things. does not know them, 
easier hold the requirements responsible than search for 
deeper causes. 

Especially the teaching English have the entrance require- 
ments been held the cause baleful results. writer well- 
known weekly recently cried aloud against their tyranny and bitterly 
attacked their reasonableness; the English teachers great city 
full panoply hostile resolutions violently demanded independence 
from their dogmatic rule; and meeting the recent 
Convention militant gentleman asserted roundly that was ‘‘use- 
less’’ talk ideals teaching English while the colleges domi- 
nated our work. 

Now hold brief for the college entrance requirements 
English. think they can improved, especially further 
extending the list prescribed find sufficient variety 
the list, but doubtless tastes differ, and within certain limits does 
not much matter what books the students read, how they read 
them. But really there seems great deal energy 
wasted criticising the entrance requirements English. After 
all, what they ask? that student write and spell with some cor- 
rectness, and that read standard literature with some intelligence. 
This does not seem excessive. Nor are the examinations unreason- 
ably conceived. Most the colleges now give the student chance 
show how well can handle his native language when asked 
write everyday, non-literary themes. reading intelligently, 
how can the examiners discover the candidate’s ability this field 
without asking him express himself definite topics from books, 
and how choose definite topics except from definite books? The 
only alternative would take the secondary school teacher’s 
word for it. this there are obvious objections. Not mention 
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the varying standards high schools large and small, those teachers 
who protest most against the ‘‘deadening effect’’ the required 
books are usually just those who fear that hard, word-by-word study 
masterpiece will kill appreciation; consequently they are fre- 
quently not prepared say just how intelligently their pupils read. 
Any teacher who has fairly tested the amazing capacity the average 
mind high school age for the misapprehension the meaning 
words, will accept the painful necessity that times reduces Milton 
the level text-book. 

That intensive study the required books kills -appreciation, 
however, mere assumption. Not every high school graduate 
appreciates good literature; and course one who does not, natur- 
ally blames the ‘‘dry’’ and ‘‘uninteresting’’ study the prescribed 
books but how test what his appreciation would have been led 
the pleasant primrose paths easy reading, how prove that the 
teaching which calls bad, granted was so, was primarily deter- 
mined the books read, and not the capacity and personality 
the teacher? 

think most people who appreciate literature will own 
training exact, hard study texts some time their career. 
Literature, are told, should inspiring. should be, for 
knowledge inspiration. But the acquirement knowledge must 
precede the inspiration. 

have made point ask the question well-known and suc- 
cessful English teachers from various parts the country, and 
nearly every case have been answered that the entrance require- 
ments English not hamper the best ideals the work. Nor 
see any reason why any fertile-minded head English 
department, who has ideals what his work should accomplish, 
cannot shape course that serves those ideals, and find plenty 
place for the specific college requirements. And the ideal 
results which aims are solid and sound, those students who 
approximately attain them will have trouble passing the 
examinations. 

Let admit that the colleges have some right say what shall 
required those who enter their gates, and let honest 
enough not lay all our failures their doors, and see that what 
they now ask preparation English is, after all, practically what 
the non-collegiate walks life also require. 
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Foreign Notes 


FRANCE 


The August number the Revue Internationale L’Enseignement 
has interesting review higher education the Philippines 
developed through three centuries. Among the sources from which 
the account has been drawn particular reference made the articles 
the report the United States Commissioner Education, pre- 
pared Mr. Packard. The article covers the period the 
American occupancy the island which says, has not only given 
new impulse and direction the ancient institutions founded the 
Spaniards, but has also organized the Archipelago school system 
truly worthy modern nation.” 

The efforts the present government have not been limited the 
development primary and secondary schools. bill for the estab- 
lishment university was adopted the legislature 1908, 
Board carry the measure into effect, and 
appropriation 100,000 pesos ($50,000) placed its disposition for 
this object. The complete development the university delayed 
order that the standard secondary education may brought 
that recognized Western nations. Meanwhile the Philippine Med- 
ical School has been established, the classes having been opened for 
instruction June, 1907. Although the University Saint Thomas 
had its faculty medicine was wanting the equipment required 
the present state the profession, and the number accredited 
physicians was far too small for the needs the population. 1905 
was estimated that there was only one doctor the island for every 
twenty-one thousand inhabitants. 

view the contemplated university the author the review 
before says 

Higher education the Philippines represented two establish- 
ments, differing fundamentally their origin, history, methods and 
language instruction: The university, Saint Thomas, under private 
management, Catholic and Spanish; the university the Philip- 
pines,—of which only the medical section has yet been organized,—a 
state university, secular and American. The rivalry, least the 
concurrence, these two institutions cannot fail interesting and 


instructive, representing they do, under the same social conditions, 
two races differing widely their ideas and tendencies. 
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The International Dentists’ Federation was held Paris March 
the present year, and the occasion was made memorable the 
inauguration monument the American dentist, Horace Wells, 
whose claims recognized the discoverer thus 
received important emphasis. 

The society higher education France has recently conducted 
exhaustive inquiry into the conditions higher commercial educa- 
tion the principal countries Europe. The results the investi- 
gation have formed the subject series reports, the last which 
appears the July number the Revue Internationale, which the 
organ the society. This report, prepared Professor Feilbogen 
the University Vienna, deals with the higher commercial schools 
Germany and Austria; gave rise animated discussion 
the society, which also reproduced the number the review 
referred to. 

Although France itself can boast several commercial schools 
the higher order acknowledged that the country inferior 
Germany respect the equipment its commercial representatives 
foreign countries. account this inferiority measures have 
been taken the Minister Foreign Affairs provide for the 
recruitment the diplomatic and counsular service, body men 
thoroughly trained commercial science. 

The University Paris taking active part the movement 
for promoting closer relations with the universities Latin-American 
countries. For this purpose the great special schools France, 
which have their seat Paris, have formed society which the 
University Paris has made contribution 500 francs. 


COUNTRIES 


The University Plata, Argentina, marked the recent organ- 
ization new section philosophy, history and letters inviting 
Rafael Altamira, the distinguished professor the University 
Oviedo, deliver course lectures upon methods historic study 
and research. The nineteen lectures the series were delivered 
before mixed audience students and hearers. The first seven 
lectures were devoted the discussion methods general 
applied history; these were followed seven lectures discussing 
the application the principles and methods laid down, the par- 
ticular history Argentina. The series closed consideration 
comparative history, and history its relation philosophy, 
sociology and ethics. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Technical education one the other its three recognized 
grades—primary, secondary and higher—is subject universal 
interest. Official reports, national and municipal, educational journals 
and daily papers are full the topic, and bills for the extension and 
larger endowment, the reorganization this department, are pend- 
ing the legislatures several nations. 

Russia, which backward the matter popular education, has 
well-organized system technical training, and the schools this 
class are rapidly increasing. The government contributes freely the 
work, and the liberality private citizens this respect has become 
proverbial. Among recent contributions for this purpose, exceeding 
one million dollars, may noted, the donation Th. Tchigeoff, 
railway contractor, amounting two and one-half million dollars, 
for five industrial schools; and the donation Trapeznikoff, 
gold-mine proprietor, nearly one and half million. Several 
smaller donations ranging from fifty thousand five hundred thousand 
are also reported. 

The municipal technical school Manchester, England, received 
for the last scholastic year above $50,000 from the Board Educa- 
tion, the largest grant paid any school this type. The grants 
from the Lancashire and Cheshire County Councils amounted 
$8,000, and the fees students $45,000. The total expenditure 
was $210,000, the rate payers Manchester supplying the difference 
between this sum and the total the receipts specified. 

The alumni the higher commercial schools Madrid recent 
congress agreed unanimously that the schools which they represented 
ought complete the preparation required for business life, and that 
only such students wished enter upon diplomatic administra- 
tive careers should expected pursue additional courses instruc- 
tion institutions different class. was agreed also that efforts 
should made secure for graduates the commercial schools 
additional scholarships enabling the holders visit foreign countries 
order become familiar with their commercial methods and 


demands. 
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Book Notices 


The Durable Satisfactions Life. Charles Eliot. Thomas 
Crowell Co. Price, net. 

This book evidently sets forth those sources satisfaction which the author 
has experienced his own long and fortunate life. They are good health, 
domestic happiness and the joy work. These are unquestionably satisfac- 
tions who like manner fortunate enough possess them. 


The book disappointing, however, one who has been led its title, and 


perhaps preconceptions based upon the eminence its author, expect 
revelation, or, least, fresh statement the real and fundamental satis- 
factioris life,—those belonging man man, men children God, 
and brethren each other. For the satisfactions belief God 
person and our loving father; our fellow-men impelling 
service for others the point real self-sacrifice; and victory over sin, 
ourselves and others, the might and power God’s Holy Spirit,—these 
are not even hinted this gives fair statement about all the 
satisfactions man may expect get, fortunate, material world 
out things material. But there little comfort offered those who not 
happen have good health, who have not happy homes, who are out 
work. These must turn again that old gospel the Nazarene, which 
good, fundamental, now ever, and which meets the 
deeper needs man man, whether rich poor, fortunate un- 
fortunate. President Eliot’s book interesting,—especially the chapter which 
describes the typical life John Gilley, humble Maine fisherman. Yet 
even this simple man’s life the reader will feel that undoubtedly there 
were deeper experiences than any that are recorded this brief biography. 
The deepest and most durable satisfactions life are found not what 
get but what give. Only indirectly, implied the durable satisfac- 
tion work, are the latter referred Dr. Eliot’s volume. 


Descriptive List Trade and Industrial Schools. The National 
Society for the Promotion Industrial Education, West 44th Street, New 
York City, has just issued its Bulletin No. 11, which ‘‘A Descriptive List 
Trade and Industrial Schools the United The materials for this 
catalogue have been compiled Edward Reisner, the Secretary the 
Society. The contents fall into eight divisions,—the most important which 
are those Intermediate Industrial Schools, Trade Schools (Day Courses), 
Technical Schools (Day Courses), Apprentice Schools and Evening Schools 
giving (a) Technical and (b) Practical Shop Courses. The pamphlet was 
published the result general demand for tabulation the main facts 
and features the administration and curricula the industrial and trade 
schools present operation this country. majority the existing 
Intermediate Industrial Schools have been inaugurated within period two 
years, the facts relating this section are particular interest those con- 
cerned with modern educational movements. 
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Book 187 


Selections from Early German Literature. Klara Hechtenberg Col- 
litz, Ph.D., formerly the Department Germanic Philology Smith 
College and Oxford University. American Book Company. Price, $1. 

This reader designed acquaint students German Literature with 
the chief authors the Old and Middle High German periods. The selec- 
tions cover the early pagan and Christian writings, the chief works Early 
Middle High German, the popular, court best epics, and the Minne- 
singers, arranged chronologically, beginning with Ulfilas. Each group 
preceded historical and explanatory paragraph; the literary references, 
following the text, furnish ample information sources and texts. For 
the purpose the general student the specimens are given Modern German 
translation, preserving nearly passible the translations chosen the 
form, spirit and meter the original. Modern spelling employed. 


Dynamo Laboratory Manual. For Colleges and Technical Schools. Vol- 
ume Direct-current Studies and Tests. William Suddards Franklin, 
Professor Physics Lehigh University, and William Esty, Professor 
Electrical Engineering Lehigh University. With the co-operation 
Stanley Seyfert and Clarence Clewell. The Macmillan Company. 
Price, $1.75 net. 

This revised edition the authors’ manual, and covers direct-current 
studies and tests three sets experiments. The authors state that the 
object arranging the experiments sets facilitate the use the man- 
ual students different grades, that is, students who devote but 
short time dynamo laboratory work, and students who devote longer 
time this subject. dominant feature the experiments the manual 
the emphasis placed the purely pedagogical aspects laboratory work; 
this marked difference from most manuals which would have the students 
discover large part modern science for themselves. 


Introduction Old French Phonology and Morphology. Fred- 
erick Bliss Luquiens, Assistant Professor Spanish the Sheffield Scientific 
School Yale University. Yale University Press. 

This grammar intended not only introduce beginners the study 
Old French phonology and morphology from the historical point view, 
but also facilitate their progress advanced grammar. The book 
contains several pedagogical devices unusual Old French grammars: the 
irregular verbs are presented after the manner most grammars modern 
French; most the paradigms Old French forms and related Latin forms 
are presented that even slight knowledge Latin may help the memory 
glossary technical terms provided for those who are not used the 
historical study language. The work designedly made introductory 
the use Schwan and Behrens’ Grammatik des Altfranzosischen, the 
authoritative grammar Old French. 


Ethics for Children. guide for teachers and parents. Ella Lyman 
Cabot. Houghton Mifflin Company. Price, $1.25. 
The Educational Association South Dakota was one the first educa- 
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tional bodies advocate the giving ethical instruction the public 
schools. committee fifteen members was appointed prepare course 
study along these lines. February, the author this book was 
invited write book ethical instruction the grades, and this volume 
the result. admirably arranged with suggestions for each year 
school life from the first the eighth inclusive. Not only teachers, but also 
and especially parents will find here material which well chosen, practical 
and effective the presentation such subjects courage, faithfulness, 
compassion, forgiveness, perseverance, love our country, self-reliance, the 
value time, etc. 


The Education Women. Marion Talbot. Chicago University 
Press. Price, $1.37 postpaid. 

The changes which have taken place the past century the status 
women social, business, educational and home life are carefully noted 
this volume. large portion the book devoted the educational 
changes that have resulted the higher education women. The book will 
serve useful purpose showing not only what has been done, but also 
what can still further accomplished bringing women their full rights 
and privileges modern life. 


English Poems. Selected and edited with illustrative and explanatory 
notes and bibliographies Walter Bronson, Ltt.D., Professor English 
Literature, Brown University. The University Chicago Press. Price, 
$1.50 net. Students’ Edition, net. 

This volume covers Old English and Middle English periods, about 450 
1550 especially intended for college use, and will aid students 
gaining thorough knowledge Old English poetry. There excellent 
glossary, and the notes are lucid and helpful. 


Comrades the Trails. Theodore Roberts, with illustrations 
and decorations Charles Livingston Bull. Page Co. Price, $1.50. 

This book that will charm the average boy ata glance. story 
Dick Ramsey, and abounds incidents the hunt among the 
wild creatures the forest. The hero has all sorts thrilling adventures, 
many which come out well and some them the reverse. good deal 
valuable nature study lore found the volume. The illustrations are 


-very happy. They alone should sell many copies this attractive book for 


boys. 


Nature Drawings From Various Points View. Edited Henry 
Turner Bailey, and published the Davis Press, Worcester, Mass. 

This useful collection sketches, some them given colors which 
will interest teachers and pupils drawing. Most the papers brought 
together this volume were originally published the School Arts Book. 
Many the pictures are reproductions the work pupils the public 
schools different towns and cities Massachusetts. cannot have too 
much material this kind. 
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Book Notices 


The Conflict Naturalism and Humanism. Willystine Goodsell, 
Ph.D., Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 

This number the series ‘‘Contributions Education,’’ published 
the Teachers’ College. learned monograph, sketching the develop- 
ment human thought relation supernaturalism, humanism and natu- 
ralism throughout the centuries. There fine chapter humanism and 
naturalism Education, and careful attention given the last chapter 
the pragmatic theory knowledge. Classes philosophy will find the book 
interesting and helpful. 


God’s Troubadour. life St. Francis Assisi. Sophia Jewett. 
Thomas Crowell Co. Price, $1.25 net. 

St. Franeis favorite poet saint, the dominant note whose life was 
love. This volume worthy biography this excellent man. The illus- 
trations are remarkably fine themselves, making the volume attractive 
first sight; and further acquaintance with the text leads the conclusion 
that this one the really good books the year for young people. 


Longfellow and Other Essays. William Trent. Thomas 
Crowell Co. Price, $1.50 net. 

Besides the essay Longfellow, which practically identical with 
address delivered the author the unveiling the bust Longfellow 
the University Illinois 1907, this volume contains essays The Heart 
Midlothian, Spenser, The Relations History and Literature, Thoughts 
the Bicentenary Dr. Johnson, Milton After Three Hundred Years, The 
Tartarin Books and their Author and the Centenary Poe. These literary 
subjects are treated with great brilliancy thought, and will much enjoyed 
all students literature. 


Bibliography History. For Schools and Libraries, with descriptive 
and critical Chas. Andrews, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Montgomery Gambrill, Baltimore, Polytechnic Institute, and Lida 
Tall, Supervisor Grammar Grades, Baltimore, Md. Longmans, Green 
Co. Price, cents net. 

Teachers History will find this valuable reference volume. pub- 
lished under the auspices the Association History Teachers the 
Middle States and Maryland. lists the principal books modern times 
History. The authors’ names are given bold-faced type followed the 
title the book, date publication, date revision any, price, publisher’s 
name, series, belongs such, and brief characterization the work. 
covers the general books relating the teaching History, Ancient and 
Mediaeval History, European and American History, Histories countries 
not otherwise included, historical stories for the school, and stories for chil- 
dren preparatory the study history. will helpful guide teachers 
who are dealing with this important branch the curriculum. 


Educational Psychology. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
Edward Thorndike, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. Price, $1.50. 
This volume applies number educational problems, the principles 
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and methods exact science. Among the subjects treated are the influence 
sex, ancestry both near and remote, environment, individual differ- 
ences, types intellect and character, exceptional children, etc. There are 
extensive tables which are based actual investigations, and the book con- 
tains charts and drawings illustrative the subjects treated. will 
great interest and value students the philosophy education, who will 
find its pages many new and old facts, but always presented from new view- 
points. 


What Essential? George Arthur Andrews. Crowell 
New York. Price, $1. 

This book with mission. The author seeks set forth that which 
accepted common all Christian men,—the few simple, fundamental 
truths underlying the beliefs every religious denomination. The argument 
compact, clear and simple carry conviction the reader’s mind. 
The view-point distinctly modern. The life and teaching Jesus related 
closely and suggestively present-day interests, and the great principles, not 
rules, which laid down are seen universal. one can thoughtfully 
read this volume without finding life, forever after, more significant, more in- 
teresting. book should win back reasonable religious faith and life 
many who have swung off from the old orthodoxy into practical unbelief. 
There sweet reasonableness about it, and frankness admitting the un- 
tenableness many the old doctrines, that will conciliate many who have 
come think themselves forever out touch and sympathy with all 
religion. excellent book lend young men who are exposed 
the temptations unbelief and worldliness. 


Periodical Notes 


October Magazine publishes the first installment General Charles 
literary reminiscences. reminiscences cover three decades and will prove interesting 
reading for any one with literary aspirations. The title the “Thirty Years Pen- 
Delineator for October has table contents that may well arouse spirit envy 
among its competitors. Its serial Unforeseen,” grows more intensely interesting, and 
among the short stories, Mrs. Bankhurst Dinner,” Henry Harrison, claims attention 
its wealth gay humor, bright and crisp October Holy Week Jerusalem,” 
Robert Hichens, one the most attractive articles appearing the October Magazine. 
Hichens’ power vivid description little less than marvelous, one reads, one hears 
the music the wonderful bells, sees the great throng and feels the hush and darkness 
church into which the procession quietly, softly Two color drawings 
Jules Guerin are sympathetic the current issue Success Magazine note 
article What the Matter With Our High Schools,” Benjamin Gruenberg, the 
Biology Department the Commercial High School, New York. The article able one, 
with many practical hints about the needed change perfect the high school work.—Mary 
Hopkins writes most interestingly the Atlantic Monthly for October American 
Schoolgirl Germany,” one reads this article one does not wonder that Germany proud 
its pedagogy, its system and correct method, The author thinks America has not discovered. 
the ultimate secret teaching. She writes: Before all teaching comes the teacher, the great, 
the gifted personality. High vitality and the gift God, these are the essentials, Other things 
may make teacher good, there certainly nothing else that makes him great.” 
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